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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


DANTEIANA. 

1. ‘Inr.,’ xiv. 96 :— 

Sotto il cui rege fu gid il mondo casto. 

Why Mr. Tozer (‘ English Commentary,’ 
p. 78) has rendered casto as “innocent” is 
not easy to say. I note the rendering in no 
supercilious spirit, but because it appears to 
me to be as farfetched as it is inaccurate. 
To be “chaste” is of course to be “inno- 
cent” of its opposite vice, but it by no means 
implies innocency in every other form. 
Dante’s thought was less restficted, and evi- 
dently followed Juvenal’s phrase (Satire vi.) : 

Credo pudicitiam Saturno rege moratam 
In terris, 
which Dryden correctly englished 
In Saturn’s reign, at Nature’s early birth, 
‘There was a thing call’d chastity on earth. 
And Cary translates Dante’s line fairly cor- 
rectly as 
Under whose monarch, in old times, the world 
Lived pure and chaste. 
Scartazzini also has “ Rege: Saturno. Casto: 
puro, senza vizj,” and refers to the ‘ Zneid,’ 
viii. 319 seg., where we read that Saturn 
Genus indocile, ac dispersum montibus altis, 
Composuit, legesque dedit, 


and 
Sic placida populos in pace regebat. 

I am aware that, as Bianchi says, “Casto 
pud prendersi anche nel senso di integro, 
ennocente, come talvolta presso i Latini” ; 
but, as Lombardi remarks, ‘‘ Saturno, fu il 
mondo pudico.” Precisely. Saturn was the 
symbol, not of an innocent world generally, 
but of a pure one in particular. His age was 
the age of gold. 


2. Ibid., 126 

Pur a sinistra giii calando al fondo. 

This line is animadverted upon simply 
because, as Mr. Tozer well observes, “ the 
passage is an important one as bearing on 
the leftward course of the poets through 
Hell,” since, as he remarks on ‘ Inf.,’ ix. 132, 
| “its allegorical significance is that the forms 
of sin which present themselves to one who 
| descends through the Circles of Hell proceed 
from worse to worse.” 

For manuscript variants of the line the 
student should read Dr. Moore's exhaustive 
examination of the rival claims of Pur and 
Pix (‘Textual Criticism, p. 307). Pi has 160 
supports, while Pur reckons only 59. But 
there can be no hesitation as to the correct 
reading, despite Witte’s curious advocacy of 
Piu. The latter, as Dr. Moore rightly says, 
“has little or no point at all, when looked into, 
though the expression seems so plain in itself. It 
would also miss the undoubted symbolical signi- 
ficance of the fact here mentioned, which is that 
assigned to it by Buti, ‘non si pud scendere nell’ 
inferno se non si va a sinistra, cioé per la via dei 
vizi significata per la sinistra.’ ” 

Other variants worth noting are: Pur da 
sinistra in MS. 85 (Batines, 318), in Turin 
University Library, of the fifteenth century, 
of which *‘the text generally is a very poor 
one”; a man sinistra in F MS., Bodleian, 
| fifteenth century (Batines, 495), “full of bold 
and original, not to say audacious, changes,” 
and in a MS. British Museum (Batines, 482), 
“a beautifully executed MS. on vellum,” 
probably of the second half of the fifteenth 
century. “Alla man destra” occurs ‘ Inf.,’ 
ix. 132, which may possibly have misled the 
copyist. MS. 25 (Batines, 139) has Per via 
sinistra, in the Biblioteca Riccardiana at 
Florence, “a folio MS. on vellum, the earlier 
part of which is very clearly and well written, 
and looks like late fourteenth century.” 7Z'u 
a sinistra is given by MS. 54 (Batines, 329), 
a Vatican MS. of “‘latish fourteenth cen- 
tury,” and MS. 106 (Batines, 439) in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, “a very 
inferior text, full of peculiar readings and 
blunders, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century.” 
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3. Lbid., xv. 4:— 
Quale i Fiamminghi tra Guizzante e Bruggia. 
An unusually attractive discussion owes its 
birth to this line; and, as with the Irish 
Round Towers, finality is not yet reached. 
Guizzante is still in search of its (2dipus, 
though Mr. J. G. Atcer posed as such in 
these columns (8'" S. ii. 101), somewhat over- 
confidently, thus :— 

“‘Guzzante, says Mr. Gladstone [Nineteenth Cen- 
fury, June, 1892), according to the commentators, 
is Wissant, near Calais...... But is Guzzante Wissant ? 
An embankment from Bruges to Wissant would 
have been at least a hundred and twenty miles in 
length, a gigantic work, utterly inconceivable in 
the fourteenth century, and Dante would have been 
guilty of an anti-climax in adding as a second 
simile the embankment of the Brenta at Padua. 
No; Guzzante is Cadzand, a port a little to the 
north-east of Bruges; and we may fancy Dante 
there comparing the German Ocean with the 
tideless Mediterranean. The Italian form was 
Cazzante, and (iuzzante is probably a_ copyist's 
error. The commentators who misled Mr. Glad- 
stone cannot have looked at the map.” 

In the first place, so self-confident a critic 
should be sure of his ground. Mr. Gladstone 
does not write of Guzzante, but of Guizzante— 
a distinction with no difference, perhaps, but 
one that makes for precision. In the second, 
is it quite certain that Guizzante is Cadzand ? 
Is it also equally certain that Cazzante is the 
Italian form for Cadzand? Mr. Atcer thinks 
so, and his sureness has received undue 

rominence (as I think) in a reference by 
Scartazzini in his ‘Dantologia.’ But the 
absence of proof for the statement is as 
significant as is the ignoring of it by later 
writers. Thus Mr. Tozer (1901) has zn loco :— 

*(uizzante: Wissant, a town between Calais 
and Cape Gris Nez; it was known in the Middle 
Ages as the starting-point for the crossing to Eng- 
land. This place and Bruges mark the western and 
eastern limits of the coast of Flanders, as known to 
Dante ; so the general meaning is ‘on the Flemish 
coast.’ Bruges is used roughly here for the coast in 
its neighbourhood, since it lies inland from Ostend.” 

This is clear and definite without dogma- 
tism, though possibly beneath Mr. ALGER’s 
notice. Not so, however, a singularly clear 
and persuasive article by Mr. Paget Toynbee 
in the Academy of 10 December, 1892, wherein 
he marshals a goodly array of authorities 
in favour of the identification of Guizzante 
with Wissant. “Guizzante,” he claims, as 
fearlessly as Mr. ALGER contends for Cadzand, 
**is the undoubted Italian form of Wissant, 
proved ; reference to Villani, ‘Poi ne 
venne [Edw. IIL] a Guizzante’”; and, 
further, the identification of the Italian 
Guizzante with Wissant is confirmed by the 
Provengal form Guissan, by the O.F. Guit- 
sand in the ‘Chanson de Roland,’ the striking 


variants of several Anglo-Norman poem 

such as Wittsant, Huitsand, Wizant, &c., an 
the testimony of many monastic chronicles, 
‘early and medieval. The article is as near 
an approach to finality as it is possible to 
‘achieve, and inferentially vindicates Mr, 
Gladstone from the charge of being “ misled 
by the commentators.” 

But here Mr. ALGER again steps into the 
arena with discomfiting resuit (Academy 
14 January, 1893). There was a joint in his 
harness which Mr. Toynbee was not slow to 
perceive, the former being ‘‘ misled” by a 
misquotation from or a mistranslation of a 
aay in Benvenuto da Imola. One line 
rom Mr. Toynbee’s rejoinder (Academy, 21 
January, 1893) will explain the nature of the 
misleading :— 

“Benvenuto says absolutely nothing about the 

length of the dyke by ‘xv milliaria’; he simply 
says that the tide was receding 15 miles.” 
The defeat was signal, as it cut the heart out 
of Mr. ALGER’s contention, and was gallantly 
acknowledged by him in the next issue of 
the journal. 

Curiously enough, however, Mr. Toynbee s 
own armour was not flawless, for his assertion 
in his first article that “Cadzand never was 
within the boundaries of Flanders—called 
Gaggante in Italian,” was rebutted by M. 
Paul Fredericq :— 

“This was an error in medieval geography. As 
a matter of fact Cadsand was situated im an island 
belonging to the county of Flanders in the mouth 
of the river Scheldt, at the very time Dante was 
writing. This situation remained the same till the 
beginning of the seventeenth century.” 

This may be, but it in no wise identifies 
Cadzand with Guizzante. Nor is it material 
whether Cadzand was of Flemish or any other 
nationality. Nor, again, whether the Italian 
for it be Cazzante or Gaggante, does it follow 
etymologically that Guizzante is signified. 
And, further, I see nothing either “absurd ” 
or “inconceivable” in an embankment from 
a coast point opposite Bruges to Wissant in 
the fourteenth century, even though the line 
was 120 miles in length. Dyke-building was 
no more difficult than church-building, and 
we tolerably well know what the latter was 
in the Middle Ages. Besides, if it was 
— to construct an embankment from 

ruges (or “the coast in its neighbourhood ”) 
to the Scheldt, it would be equally so to 
continue it thence to Wissant. As a matter 
of fact, as Dean Plumptre observes (note 
in loco), 

** Wiesant, the harbour of which is now choked 
up and disused, was in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the usual port of embarcation for England 


[and] its neighbourhood abounds in remains of 
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fortifications and embankments raised on natural 
dunes.” 
Finally, where the anti-climax exists “in 
adding as a second simile the embankment 
of the Brenta at Padua” I fail to recognize. 
— rather than quantity was in Dante’s 
thought in connexion with the “duri mar- 
ini,” and his travels furnished him with 
frestrations of it. Either reference would 
have served his purpose; both are given 
with, presumably, the very pardonable 
vanity of the travelled author. The claims 
of Ghent to identity with Guizzante are too 
nebulous for serious consideration. Simi- 
larly, the variants Guzzante=Guizzante are 
inconsiderable. As Grattan said of the 
” of an Irish witness, “The word is 
not murdered ; only its eye is knocked out.” 

4. Let as I judge, in 
this column — lodge an indignant protest 
against the slanderous treatment meted out 
to Dante by Sardou and Moreau in their 
joint drama bearing his name and staged 
last year in London and Manchester. I have 
already done so in the local press, and have 
reaped the thanks of Bisho Casartelli, 
Prof. Valgimigli, and others. The play itself 
I have not seen, but I gleaned its merits (or 
rather demerits) from various critiques and 
from the booklet “presented by Sir Henry 
Irving” to those who saw it. The latter 
pero to be “some explanatory notes by 
an [talian Student,” and is divided into ‘A 
Note on the Story,’ a ‘Synopsis of Dante’s 
Life, ‘The Symbolical Conception of Sardou 
and Moreau’s “ Dante,”’ ‘ The Central Episode 
of the Drama,’ and a ‘ Prologue,’ containin 
‘The Episode of Count Ugolino’ anda detail 
synopsis of the four acts of the play. It is 
in the first and fourth of these chapters that 
lie the venom and travesty to which I take 
indignant exception. Here is a sample of 
both :— 

“ Among the girl friends of Beatrice was one Pia 
dei Tolomei, who has been forced into a loveless 
marriage with Nello della Pietra, a depraved and 
ferocious Florentine magnate. The unhappy young 
wife has, through her intimacy with Beatrice, 
come acquainted with Dante, and at the death of 
Beatrice the mutual bereavement of the two has 
eo, developed into an ardent mutual love. 

uring Nello’s absence on affairs of state, a child, 
Gemma, has been born to Pia and Dante.” 
The Pia is, of course, the Pia of ‘Purg.,’ 
v. 133 :— 

Ricorditi di me, che son la Pia ; 

Siena mi fe’, disfecemi Maremma ; 

and there is in the passage quoted a sufficiency 
of truth to give it a semblance of fact. But 
the calumny and perversion of history are 
doubly monstrous ; and it is no justification 


of either, but the rather a deepening of their 
guilt, to admit that “the events are partly 
invented by the dramatists, partly his- 
torical”; that “our Dante is not the his- 
torical Dante”; and that “Gemma is a 
character entirely created by the imagination 
of the dramatists, who, nevertheless, are not 
alone in giving an illegitimate child to Dante, 
for certain critics, rightly or wrongly, have 
cast doubts on the legitimacy of Dante's 
daugbter Beatrice.” And it is from the 
“doubts” of these “certain critics” that an 
unwarrantable slander is made “the central 
episode of the drama.” Verily these dra- 
matists have out-Boccaccioed Boccaccio! It 
is sheer trifling with common honesty, in the 
face of such allegations, to assert boldly, as 
**Sardou explained in an interview, ‘There 
is more of the soul than of the body of Dante 
in our drama.” There is vastly too much of 
the latter, and vastly too little of the former, 
in it. As for the facts of the case, the only 
one in the above passage which approaches 
truth is the relationship between Pia and 
Nello. But of the friendship between Pia 
and Beatrice, and still less of the guilty inti- 
macy between Pia and Dante, no shred of 
historic evidence exists, so far as I know. 
The poet was ignorant, as Scartazzini says— 
“ Dante non ne sapeva nulla ””"—of Pia’s mys- 
terious death ; that he was equally ignorant 
of any personal acquaintance with her in life 
may be inferred with similar certitude from 
the silence of history. Further, the identifi 
cation of her with the “Donna Gentile” of 
the ‘Convito’ and ‘ Vita Nuova’ is as arbi- 
trary as it is baseless, and founded only, as 
the playwrights admit, upon a wretched 
‘play on words,” the “bella pietra” of the 
*Canzoniere.’ I hope to deal with this Pia 
when these notes reach her place in the 
*D.C.’; meanwhile let this oll « be said here 
as a@ permanent protest against this recent 
attempt to besmirch the memories of the 
great Florentine and the hapless Siennese. 
Such pieces as Sardou’s ‘Dante’ not only 
grossly distort history and sully the grandest 
of characters, but they are not calculated to 
purify the stage—a triple indictment which 
should discredit them in the eyes of all lovers 
of historic truth and moral beauty. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“SILLY BILLY.” 

(See 7 S. vi. 486.) 
Aprrers of the ‘D.N.B.’ and of the late 
Sir Leslie Stephen will enjoy an article 


in the Atlantic Monthly for 


mber, 1903, 
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in which he has some interesting things to 
say about the former. Among others is this 
(p. 755) 

“The correction was of necessity inadequate: I 

am not omniscient, and the vast sphere of my 
ignorance includes innumerable matters discussed 
in the dictionary. A book of which it is_ the 
essence that every page should bristle with facts 
and dates is certain to have errors by the thousand, 
unless it should be omen, by a staff of in- 
spectors beyond all possibilities. 
Those accustomed to similar investigations 
fully realize the difficulties in the way of 
absolute exactness, and no doubt the uni- 
versal feeling is one of amazement that so 
vast an undertaking should yet be so accu- 
rate. From time to time writers have pointed 
out in ‘N. & Q.’ slips that have —_ into 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ May I ask whether a slip has 
not been made as to the person to whom the 
sobriquet of “Silly Billy” was given ? 

In his sketch of William IV. Prof. J. K. 
Laughton wrote (Ixi. 328) :— 

“ The total disregard of times and seasons and 
the feelings or prejudices of his hearers excited an 
antagonism which took its revenge in nicknaming 
him * Silly Billy.” 

In support of his contention that Wil- 
liam IV. was Silly Billy, Prof. Laughton 
would be able to cite E. C. Brewer's ‘ Reader's 
Handbook’ (1880 and 1899), where we read: 
“Silly Billy, William LV. (1765, 1830-1837).” 
On the other hand, in H. F. Reddall’s ‘ Fact, 
Fancy, and Fable’ (1889) we read :— 

* Silly Billy. —A nickname conferred on the Duke 
of Gloucester, one of the sons of George » on 
account of the weakness of his intellect.” 

At 7 S. vi. 486 Dr. Brewer pointed out 
that William Frederick, second Duke of 
Gloucester, was a son, not of George IIL, 
but of William Henry, first Duke of Glou- 
cester, who was a brother of George III. 
Yet Dr. Brewer raised no objection to the 
application of the epithet “Silly Billy” to 
the second Duke of Gloucester. On the 
contrary, in 1891 he inserted in his ‘ Historic 
Note-Book’ the following :— 

“Silly Billy.—I. The nickname of William IV 
of Great Britain, sometimes called ‘The Sailor 
King,’ because he was Lord High Admiral of the 
Navy (1765, 1830-1837). 

“II. William Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge. He 
was the son of William Henry, a younger brother 
of George III., and died 1834. e married his 
cousin Mary, a daughter of George III.” 

There is, then, uncertainty as to whom the 
sobriquet of “Silly Billy” properly belongs. 

Other authorities may therefore cited. 
Writing 2 August, 1834, the Marquis of 
Londonderry said : “ Billy of Gloucester was 


ham’s ‘ Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets 
of William IV. and Victoria,’ 1861, ii. 116). 
On 3 December, 1834, Thomas Raikes made 
this entry in his ‘ Journal’ :— 

“On the 20th [an error for the 30th] ultimo died at 
Bagshot His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 
congue He was not a man of talent, as may be 
inferred from his nickname of si//y Bil/y.””-—Second 
edition, 1856, i. 308. 

In 1861 or 1862 Capt. Gronow related the 
following anecdote :— 

“The Duke of Gloucester.—His Royal Highness, 
who was in the habit of saying very ludicrous 
things, asked one of his friends in the House of 
Lords, on the occasion when William IV. assented 
to Lord Grey’s proposition to pass the Reform Bill 
conte que cote, *Who is Silly Billy now?’ This 
was in allusion to the general opinion that was 
wrevalent of the Royal Duke’s weaken, and which 

ad obtained for him the sobriquet of ‘Silly Billy.’” 
—‘ Reminiscences,’ second edition, 1862, p. 229. 
This story has been repeated in ‘Collec- 
tions and Recollections’ (1898), p. 237; in 
‘An Onlooker’s Note-Book ’ (1902), p. 85 ; and 
doubtless elsewhere. 

In 1888 Mr. W. P. Frith introduced an 
amusing, but possibly apocryphal, story thus: 

‘The Duke of Gloucester, one of the sons of 
George LI1., was a most amiable prince, but his 
intellectual powers did not keep pace with his 
amiability ; so inferior were they, indeed, that he 
earned for himself the sobriquet of ‘ Silly Billy.’ ” 
* Further Reminiscences,’ p. 99. 

In 1902 Mr. L. G. Robinson wrote :— 

**The son, William Frederick, who became Duke 
of Gloucester, born in 1775, was not distinguished 
by talent, and early in life earned the sobriquet of 
‘Silly Billy."""—* Letters of Dorothea, Princess 
Lieven,’ p. 384. 

It is thus seen that from 1834 to 1902 
various writers, of whom at least two were 
contemporaries, applied the sobriquet of 
“Silly Billy ” to the Duke of Gloucester. In 
favour of William IV. we have the bare state- 
ments of Dr. Brewer in 1880 and 1891, and 
of Prof. Laughton in 1900. Dr. Brewer is 
dead. Cannot Prof. Laughton tell us his 
authority for applying the epithet to Wil- 
liam IV.? ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING. 

(See ante, pp. 81, 142.) 
Deacon’s Composition and Style...... With a complete 
Guide to all matters connected with Printing 
and Publishing. Edited by R. D. Blackman. 
London, n.d. 
oe, Henry, fl. 1756. The Booksellers, a Poem. 

766. 


“ A wretched, rhyming list of booksellers in London and 
Westminster” (Nichols). Dell was a bookseller, first in 
Tower Street, and afterwards in Holborn. If not the 
author, he was certainly the publisher of this poem 


rather for Committee” (in Duke of Bucking- 


D.N.B.’). 
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Derby, J. C.—Fifty Years among Authors, Books, 
and Publishers (1833-83). Royal Svo, New 
York and London, 1884. 


Deals with American authors and publishers, and has 
references to several hundreds of persons. 
Dibdin, Thomas F., 1770-1847. 
Bibliomania, or Book-Madness, 1811. 
The Bibliographical Decameron, 1817. 
For other works see Lowndes. 
Dictionary of National Biography. 66 vols. 
Svo, London, 1885-1901. 
Israeli, Isaac, 1766-1848. 

The Calamities and Quarrels of Authors: 
with some Inquiries respecting their Moral and 
Literary Characters, and Memoirs for our 
Literary History, 1812-14. New Edition. Edited 
by his son, Benjamin Disraeli. In one volume. 
Crown 8vo, London, 1859. 

Contains extracts from Bernard Lintot’s account-book 
showing his dealings with Pope, Gay, Theobald, &c. 

Curiosities of Literature. New Edition. 
Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by the Earl 
of Beaconsfield. 3 vols. crown 8vo, London, n.d. 

Also other works. 


Royal 


Ellis & Elvey.—The Hundredth Catalogue of Rare, 


Curious, and Interesting Books...... 'o which is 
wefixed a Short Account of the Bookselling 
Susiness carried on continuously at this Shop 
(29, New Bond Street, London, W.) since its 
establishment in 1728. Feap. Svo, London, 1903, 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Ninth Edition, Vol. IV. 


Art. ‘ Bookselling.’ 
Supplement, Vol. VIII. Art. ‘ Publishing.’ 


By Joseph Shaylor. 


With notices of British and American publishing houses, 
Fearman, William.—A Letter in reply to the 


Ridiculous Threats of Mr. John Ballantyne, 
Bookseller for Scotland, against the Publisher 
of the Forthcoming Series of ‘Tales of my 
Landlord,’ containing ‘ Pontefract Castle.’ 8vo, 


London, 1819. 


Fields, James T. (Ticknor & Fields, Boston, U.S.), 


1817-81. — Biographical Notes and Personal. 
Sketches, with Jnpublished Fragments and 
Tributes from Men and Women of Letters. 
Svo, Boston, U.S., 1881. 
Harper's Magazine, vol. \xii. p. 391. 
Yesterdays with Authors. By James T. 
Fields. Crown 8vo, Boston, U.S., 1871. 


Dorne, John (Oxford Bookseller, Sixteenth Cen- 
by F. | Fitzgerald, J.—The Recollections of a Book (Trade) 


tury).—Diary of John Dorne. Edited 
Madan. (Oxford Historical Society.) 8vo, 
Oxford, 1885. 


Collector. 1848-58. By J. Fitzgerald. Feap.8vo, 
Liverpool, 1903. 


See also * Half Century of Notes on the Day Book of John Forsyth, Isaac (Bookseller at Elgin), 1768-1839.—A. 


Dorne,’ by Henry Bradshaw in his ‘Collected Papers, 
Cambridge Press, 1889, 


Dredge, John Ingle.— Devon Booksellers and Printers 


Memoir of Isaac Forsyth. By his Grandson, 
Major-General J. Forsyth McAndrew. With 
Portrait. Svo, London, 1889, 


of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Francis, John, 1811-82.—John Francis and the 


Reprinted from the Western Antiquary. S8vo, 


Plymouth (privately printed), 1885. 

Dublin Booksellers.—‘ N. & Q , 9S. viii. 428. 

Duff. E. G. — The Printers, Stationers, and Book- 
binders of London in the Fifteenth Century. 
The Sandars Lectures at Cambridge. 8vo, 
privately printed, 1899. 

Duff, E. G., Plomer, H. R., Proctor, R. — Hand- 
Lists of English Printers, 1501-56, viz., Wynkyn 
de Worde, Julian Notary, R. & W. Faques, 


Atheneum: a Literary Chronicle of Half a 
Century. With 2 Portraits. 2vols.crown 8vo, 
London, 1888. 


Franklin, Benjamin, 1706-90.—The Autobiography 


of Benjamin Franklin. Published verbatim 
from the Original Manuscript by his Grandson, 
William Temple Franklin. Edited (with a con- 
tinuation) by Jared Sparks, Professor of His- 
tory in Harvard University. (Bohn’s Edition.) 
Crown 8vo, London, 1850-4. 

Many other editions. 


John Skot, R. Py , R. Copland, J. Rastell, : 
ohn Skot, R. Pynson, aste Fraser, Jamen, Gazette, 9 Octe- 


P. Treveris, R. Bankes, L. Andrewe, W. Rastell, 
T. Godfray, J. Byddell. Bibliographical Society. 
2 vols. small 4to, with facsimiles, 1895-6. 


Dunton, John, 1659-1733.—The Life and Errors of | Fraser’s 


John Dunton, Citizen of London (and Book- 
seller); with the Lives and Characters of more 
than a Thousand Contemporary Divines, and 
other poraees of Literary Eminence. To which 
are ac 

Selections from his other genuine Works; and 
a Faithful Portrait of the Author. New Edition. 
With Memoir by J. B. Nichols. 2 vols. 8vo, 


ber, 1841; Fraser's Magazine, January, 1837. 
See ‘The Maclise Portrait Gallery, edited by William 


Bates. New Edition. Crown 8vo, London, 1898, 


Magazine. — Publishers and Authors. 


October, 1848. 
The Makers, Sellers, and Buyers of Books. 
(Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine.) S8vo, 


London, 1852. 


ded Dunton’s Conversation in Ireland ; Fry, John, 1792-1822.—Bibliographical Memoranda 
, 1792-1822. 


in Illustration of Early English Literature, 
(Privately printed.) 4to, Bristol, 1816. 
Contains articles on Osborne’s Catalogues, 


Westminster, 1818. Gent, Thomas, 1691-1778. 
T 


Many of Dunton’s letters and agreements are in the 
Bodleian Library, Rawlinson MSS. (See Nichols’s edition 
of * Life and Errors,’ Appendix.) 

Religio Bibliopole; or, the Religion of a 


he Life of Mr. Thomas Gent, Printer of 
York. Written by Himself. With Portrait. 


8vo, London, 1832. 
Gent was author, printer, publisher, bookseller. For some 


Bookseller. By John Dunton and Benjamin 
further details see Longman's Magazine, April, 1896, Thos, 


Bridgewater. 
And see Lowndes. 
The Dublin Scufiie: being a Challenge sent 

by John Dunton to Patrick Campbel, Book- 
seller in Dublin. Together with the Small 
Skirmishes of Bills and Advertisements. S8vo, 

T ondon, 1699, 


Gent, Printer,’ by Austin Dobson. 


Annales Regioduni Hullini: a Facsimile of 
the Original Edition of 1735. With Life. By 
the Rev. George Ohlson. 8vo, Hull, 1869, 


Gentleman’s Magazine, The, 1731— 


See Obituary Notices, &c, 
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Gerring, C.—Notes on Printers and Booksellers. 
Svo, London, 1900. 


Geyer, A.—Reference Directory of Booksellers and 
Stationers in the United States and Canada. 
8vo, New York, 1894. 


Godwin, William, 1756-1836. — William Godwin: 
his Friends and Contemporaries. By C. Kegan 
Paul. 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1876. 


Goschen, Georg Joachim, 1752-1829.—The Life and 
Times of, Publisher and Printer of Leipzig. By 
his Grandson, Viscount Goschen. 2 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1902. 

Grievances between Authors 
(Society of Authors.) 
1887. 


Griffiths, Ralph, 1720-1803.—The European Maga- 
zine, January, 1804. 

The “memoir” by Dr. Griffiths’s son, mentioned in the 
article as being in preparation, I cannot trace, and it wag 
Probably never published. 

Growoll, A. 

The Profession of Bookselling: 
of Practical Hints. 2 Parts. 
York, 1893-5 

Bookseiler’s Library. 
189 


r and Publishers. 
Crown 8vo, London, 


a Handbook 
Royal 8vo, New 


Book. trade Bibliography in the United States 
= = Nineteenth Century. 12mo, New York, 

Sf 

Growoll, A., and Eames, Wilberforce.—Three Cen- 
turies of English Book-trade Bibliography : an 
Fssay on the Beginnings of Book-trade Biblio- 
graphy since the introduction of Printing, and 
in England since 1595. By A. Growoll. 
List of the Catalogues, &c., published for the 
English Book-trade from 1595-1902, by Wilber- 
force mee, of the Lenox Library, New York. 
New York, published for the Dibdin Club by | 
M. L. Green ralgh, and London, 1903. 

This book treats of the bibliography of catalogues, and 
only very incidentally gives a few biographical details. 

Guy, Thomas, 1644-1724. 

A True Copy of the Last Will and Testament 
of Thomas Guy, Esq., late of Lombard Street, 
Bookseller. 3rd Edition. London, 1725. 

An Essay on Death-Bed Charity, exemplified 
in Mr. Thomas Guy, Bookseller. By John 
Dunton, 1728. 

A Biographical History of Guy's Hospital 
(Life of Thomas Guy, pp. 1-73). By Samuel 
Wilks, M.D., and T. Bettany, M.A., B.Sc. 
Portrait of Guy. 8vo, London, 

' This 4, probably the fullest account of Thomas Guy that 

8 possible 

Hamilton, Gavin.—Short Memoir of Gavin Hamil- 
ton, Bookseller in Edinburgh in the Eighteenth 
Century. (Privately printed.) 1840. 


Har ars House of.—Harper’s Story Books.—The 
Harper Establishment; or, how the Story 


Books are Made. By "Jacob Abbott. Illus- 
trated. New York, 1855. 
James Harper. With Portrait. (Jllustrirte 


Zeitung, No. 1376.) Folio, Leipzig, 1869. 
Sketch and Portraits of the Harper Brothers. 
(‘The Publishers’ Trade-List Annual,’ 1877.) 
? New York. 
Fletcher Harper. (Publishers’ Weekly, No. 
957.) New York, 1 


12mo, New York, | 


Also a | 


Philip J. A. Harper. With Portrait. 


(Pub- 
— Weebly, vol. xlix. No. 11.) 


New York, 


oseph Wesley Harper. ith Portrait. (Pud- 

Weekly, vol. No. 4 .) New York 1896. 

Hatchards.—The Hatchard Bookselling Business. 
(Piccadilly Bookmen.) London, 1893. 

Publishers’ Cire ular, 21 Nov., 1903, Mr. Edwin 
Shepherd, with portrait. 

Hazlitt, William Carew, 1834— 

Collections and Notes 
Bibliography ). 
London, 1876-92. 

The Confessions of a Collector. 
London, 1897. 

This has notes and reminiscences of H. G 
Quaritch, F. S. Ellis, Joseph Lilly, &. 
Heinemann, W. 

Bookselling: the System adopted in Ger- 
many for the Prevention of Underselling and 
for Promoting the Sale of Books. (A Paper read 
before a meeting of the Associated Booksellers 


(towards 


English 
With Index. 6 


vols. 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 


. Bohn, B. 


of Great Britain and Ireland, April, 1895.) 
8vo, Taunton, 1895. 
The Hardships of Publishing. (Privately 


printed.) London, 1893, 


Hone, William, 1780-1842.—Early Life and Con- 
version. Written by Himself. London, 1841. 
Some Account of the Conversion of the late 
W. Hone, with further Particulars of his Life 
and Extracts from his Correspondence. 8vo, 
London, 1853. 
Hore Beate Mariz Virginis ; or, Primers of Sarum 
and York Use. With an Introduction by 
Edgar Hoskins, M.A. 8vo, London, 1901. 

This contains * A List of Printers and Booksellers, witha 
List of Places,’ from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. 
Houghton, Henry Oscar. 

See Publishers’ Weekly, with portrait, vol. xlviii. No. 10 
(New York, 185); vol. fi. No. 21 (New York, 1597). 

How to Print and Publish a Book. S8vo, Win- 

chester, 

Hutton, William, 1723-1815.—The Life of William 
Hutton, F.A.S.8., including Particular 
Account of the Riots at Birmingham in 1791. 
To which is subjoined the History of his 
Family, written by himself, and published by 
his Daughter Catherine Hutton. With Portrait. 
8vo, London and Birmingham, 1816. 


Wma. H. Peer. 
(To be continued.) 


Ropert on THE curious 
fact alluded to in Keble’s ‘Christian Year,’ 
under St. Bartholomew's Day, with regard to 
the eye of a portrait following a spectator 
(see 8'* 5S. ix. 468; x. 35), is noticed by the 
eminent natural philosopher Robert Boyle, 
who by his efforts to circulate the Scriptures 
anticipated the work of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. The following passage 
occurs in a discourse printed in 1661, and 
written, as he reminds his brother the Earl 
of Orrery, “seven or eight years” before :— 
“The several - of the Bible were written 
yay l and primarily to those to whom they were 


addressed, and to their contemporaries, and 
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that yet the Bible not being written for one Are or | the name of the reigning emperor, Mutsuhito. 


People only, but for the whole People o 

consisting of persons of all Ages, Nations, Sexes, 
Complexions and Conditions, it was fit it should be 
written in such a way, as that none of all these 
might be quite excluded from the advantages 
designed them in it. Therefore were these Sacred 
Books so wisely as well as so graciously temper'd, 
that their Variety so comprehends the several 


abilities and dispositions of men, that (as some | 


Pictures seem to have their eyes directly fix’d on 
every one that looks on them, from what part 
soever of the room he eyes them), there is scarce 
any frame of spirit a man can be of, or any Condition 


he can be in, to which some passage of Scripture is | 
(catalogues) of the contents of the Public 
Record Office are constantly yielding fresh 


not as patly applicable as if it were meant for him, 
or said to him, as Nathan once said to David, Thou 


art the man.”—From “ Some Considerations touch- | 
ing the Style of the H. Scriptures, by the Honorable | 


Robert Boyle, Esq.,” MpcLX1., pp. 21, 22. 
J. H. Warp. 
Silverton Rectory, Exeter. 


JarPANESE Names-—It has been suggested 
to me that many readers of ‘N. & Q.’ might 
be glad of a few hints as to the pronunciation 
of ene Japanese place and personal names 
now so prominently figuring in our magazines 
and papers. There is little difficulty in pro- 
nouncing Japanese correctly, since the vowels 
are all sounded as in Italian, and the con- 
sonants as in English. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that although theoretically 
sh should be sounded as in English, some of 
the best Japanese speakers reduce it to simple 
s. Hence we get Sikéku for the island of 
Shikéku, and Tsuissima for the island of 
Tsishima. The reduction of ts to s is, on the 
other hand, merely a blunder of our jour- 
nalists, some of whom the other day degraded 
Tsiishima into Susima, just as some maps 
degrade the Tsugdru Strait into Sugaru. 
The stress generally falls upon the penulti- 
mate: Himéji, Osaka, Hakodate, Nagasaki, 
Yokohama, Shimonoséki, Utsunomiya. There 
are exceptions, such as O’gawa, Kanagawa, 
O’shima, Hiréshima, Matstishima, Katsura, 
Koémura, Satsuma. Most of these exceptions 
have in their penultimate the vowels ¢ or u, 


In its termination hito the h is excessively 
palatalized, so that, the ¢ disappearing, it 
sounds like shto, and the name is heard as 
trisyllable, Mutstish’to. Hn vevanche, the 
English reader is often in danger of taking 
for three syllables a name which really has 
four, ¢.g., Inouye, Niigata, Terauchi. The 
secret is that each vowel must be sepa- 
rately enunciated, I-no-i-ye, Ni-i-g4-ta, 
Te-ra-ui-chi. 


Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


GenEALocy: New Sources.—tThe class lists 


materials of importance in pedigree research. 


The books of apprentices of merchant seamen 
give the parish of the sailor, and so enable 
|his birth and family to be traced. These 


records commence in 1740. 
GERALD MARSHALL. 
80, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


“ AuNcELL.”—In 1458 the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul’s made a visitation of some of 
the parishes belonging to that cathedral. 
Two women were found to be offenders 
because each of them had “ vnum auncellum” 
(Camd. Soc., N.S., lv. pp. 69, 80). Canon 
Sparrow Simpson guesses it to be “aumu- 
cella,” a little almuce. But the auncell was 
a weight, the use of which had been forbidden 
by Archbishop Chicheley (1414-43) under 
pain of excommunication. See it in Cowel’s 
* Law Dictionary.’ W.Cc.B 


Hockpay: PorraGce CALLED Hox.—Having 
been investigating the subject of Hockday 
lately, I have wondered wheter any con- 
nexion, however remote, could be traced 
between that feast and the name “hok” 
for a certain pottage of mallow referred to 
in the hostels of Crich Parish Church, 
Derbyshire (see Ancestor, July, 1903). The 


|calendar is interspersed with notes as to 


lucky or unlucky days for use of or absti- 
nence from specific articles of diet, among 


which are always short in Japanese, and in| which occurs: ‘Feb. Potagium de malua 
many words and names are omitted altogether | yocatum hok’ non comedatur.” On . calling 


colloquially. The samuraz, or Japanese army 


the attention of Sir John Phear to this item 


officer, is popularly pronounced sdm’raz. | he remarked: ‘‘ The surviva! of the word in 


There are two Japanese loan-words in English 


'*hollyhock,’ taken in connexion with your 


which have been naturalized in their shorter | ‘ potagium de malva,’ ought to have some 


form, minus the silent «, viz., the familiar | 
mousme (Jap. miisume), and the botanical | 
term mora (Jap. méqgusa). In Japanese 


evidential value.” Leca-WEEKEs. 


Mrs. Gaskett’s ‘Sytvia’s Lovers.’—In 


et the full forms alone are| connexion with such a charming story as 


employec 


From this it happens that several 
names written with four syllables—e.g., Shi- | 
motsuke, Yokosuka—are spoken with three, | 
Shimétske, Yokdés’ka. A good example is 


‘Sylvia’s Lovers’ small matters are often 
worth recording. The ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ states that when Mrs. Gaskell 


was engaged in collecting information for 
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that work she remained some time in Whitby 
“to study the character of the place,” and 
in relation to this an incident has lately 
come to my knowledge that may interest 
those readers who remember this old town 
forty years ago, with its confectioner’s shop 
in the principal street on the cliff which was 
so popular with visitors. I find that one of 
the chief sources of the author’s information 
on Whitby life and manners was Mr. Corney, 
the proprietor of this shop—a lifelong resi- 
dent. In a manuscript note on the flyleaf 
of a copy of the Rook which, on its publi- 
cation, Mrs. Gaskell presented to him she 
gratefully acknowledged “the very valuable 
assistance” Mr. Corney had rendered to her. 
Ropcers. 
12, St. Hilda's, Whitby. 


Oucries, 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
. order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Latin Quvorations. — Can any of your 
readers supply the source of any of the 
following phrases? They occur in a Latin 
comedy written at Cambridge about 1580. 

1. Exemplis erudimur omnes aptius. 
. Nescit servire virtus. 
3. Aristoteles non vidit verum in spiritualibus. 
4. Sentis ut sapiens, loqueris ut vulgus (Aristotle). 
5. De omni scibili. 
6. Oves et boves et cetera pecora campi. 
7. Contra negantem principia non est dispu- 
tandum. 
8. Frigent nunc-dierum precepta. 
9. In minimum naturale dabile. 


26. Ad rem et rhombum (=to come to the point). 

27. Sunt tibi tortores serpentibus horridiores. 

28. Scientia non habet inimicum preter ignorantem, 

29. Favete, prvesides. 

30. Prius erit glacies flammiger ignis, et tenebre 
dense vaga sydera poli, prius ponderosum 
grave volabit in altum ut aliger, et quassabit 
vanos ventos levis pluma. 


31. Deorum sunt omnia. 

32. Quis nisi mentis inops oblatum respuat aurum? 
(in Lily’s ‘Grammar ’). 

33. Tua vicit comcedia (you have won the day), 

34. Ibi incipit fides, ubi desinit ratio. 

35. Quod efficit tale, illud ipsum est magis tale. 

36. Litera scripta manet. 

37. Unam semper amo, cujus non solvor ab hamo. 

38. Partus aureus. 

39. Rostra disertus amat (from grammar rules ?). 


40. De mea fide tota patria loquitur, loquuntur 
omnes boni. 


41. Scalam nature in qua inest et occultum occulti 
et non occultum non occulti. 

42. Vit non pigeat cum funus amatur? 

43. Scripsit Aristoteles Alexandro de Physicorum 
libro editum esse quasi non editum. 

44. Amor est punctum quoddam stultitix. 

45. Nil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu. 

3. Vivit post funera virtus (before 1557). 

47. Strangulatorium argumentum. 

48. Nec in ceteris est contrarium reperire. 

49. Per modum illuminationis, feruntur per radios 
rectos, primo archipodialiter, deinde vicissim 
reflexive. 

50. Any earlier case of the reading “accede ad 
ignem hanc” (Ter., ‘Eun.,’ i. 2, 5). Quoted 
also in Burton's ‘ Anatomy’ in this form. 

G. C. Moore 

University College, Sheffield. 

(5. ‘De omni re scibili et quibusdam aliis” refers 

to Giovanni Pico, Count of Mirandola (1463-94), 


10. Defectus nature, error nature (applied to | 
woman). Cp. Milton, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ x. 891. 


11. (Midas) qui fame peribat quod auro vesci ne- 
quibat. 

12. Amoris te vias omnes doceo. 

13. Cibus hi mihi et potus sunt. 

14. Ignoratio causarum mater erroris. 

15. Natura semper intendit quod est optimum 
(before Roger Bacon). 

16. Signa minora cape. 

17. Natura vult omne grave ferri deorsum. 

18. Invitat ultro te domus ipsa. 

19. Me tenet ut viscus et interficit ut basiliscus. 


who, at Rome in 1486, offered to defend 900 theses. 
The eleventh of these referred to ‘‘ad omnis scibilis 
investigationem ct intellectionem ” (see Biichmann, 
*Gefliigelte Worte’). } 


Paoto Avrrasite.—I shall be grateful for 
information as to any English print, carica- 
ture, or account of Runjeet Singh’s famous 
general Paolo Avitabile (1791-1850). He was 
a native of Agerola, near Amalfi, where he 
died on 28 March, 1850, in the Castello 
Avitabile. Over the porter’s lodge is the 
inscription put by him, “O beata solitudo, 
o sola beatitudo,” the source of which quota- 
tion I am also anxious to identify. It hasa 


20. O flexanima flosque feminarum. 

21. Laus sequitur fugientem. 

22. Splendid sunt vestes nobilitatis testes. 
23. Potus gluten amicorum. 

24. Comptus et calamistratus. 


certain similarity with Giordano Bruno’s “ In 
tristitia hilaris, in hilaritate tristis.” Avitabile 
was in London in June, 1844, and visited the 
Duke of Wellington at Apsley House on the 
20th of that month. If any of your readers 


25. Studiis dignissima nostris. 


can help me to trace any notice of him in the 
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London papers I shall be very thankful. 
Major Has 


to a not wholly accurate life of the general 


in the * Livre des Célébrités Contemporaines,’ 
published in 1846, but gives no details as to 
the authorship and place of publication of 
this book, which I am anxious to trace. The 
Italian sources of information I have, as far 


as possible, verified ; but they are all of them 
more or less incomplete. It is hardly likely 
that his death or his visit to London passed 
unnoticed in the English press, and his 
portrait may well have appeared in the illus- 
trated papers of the time, which I have no 
opportunity of consulting here. There is a 
picture of him, in full uniform with decora- 
tions, in the possession of a relative at Castel- 
lamare. Any information and further clues 
will be greatly appreciated. 
JuLIAN CoTTon. 
Palazzo Arlotta, Chiatamone, Naples. 


CHarLes THE Botp.--On_ the_ beautiful 
tomb of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
and Mary his daughter, in the church of 
Notre Dame at Bruges, amongst a great 
number of armorial bearings of possessions 
and alliances are those of Henry, Count of 
Lancaster. What was the exact connexion 
of Charles with the House of Lancaster? He 
was, of course, connected with the House of 
York through his wife Margaret, but the one 
mentioned is the only English shield. 

J. R. Nurraw. 

Lancaster. 


Apmrrat Bync.—Can any of your readers 
inform me why, in 1721, Admiral George 
Byng, on his elevation to the peerage, 
adopted the title of Torrington, co. Devon? 
In what way, if any, was his family connected 
with Torrington ? CHARLES Byna. 


Miss Lewen AND Westey.—Where can I 
find any information about the Miss Lewen 
who left John Wesley 1,000/.? She died 
30 October, 1760. I have looked through 
Wesley’s ‘ Journal,’ edition of 1829. 

(Rev.) T. C. Date. 


115, London Road, Croydon. 


ScHootMastTers.—Annual lists of the army, 
navy, clergy, lawyers, and medical men have 
been in existence for a long period, but 1903 
saw the first Schoolmasters’ Register. When 
we call to mind the vast though silent 
influence exercised by agogues, now 
unrecognized and forgotten, in moulding the 
minds of successive generations, it seems 
only just that a record should be made of 


h Pearse, in his ‘Memoirs of 
Alexander Gardner’ (Blackwood, 1898), refers 


their names. Those who were on the staff 


of the greater public schools have their 
memorial in the respective school histories. 
But there have been hundreds of others 
quite as deserving of remembrance. Cannot 
some beginning made towards a ‘ Brief 
Biographical Dictionary of Schoolmasters ’ ? 
ScHOLASTICUS. 


Tuomas Goopwin, D.D. — Musgrave’s 
‘Obituary,’ citing Bunhill Fields inscrip- 
tions, describes Mary, née Hamond, widow 
of Thomas Goodwin, sometime President of 
Magdalen and Chaplain to the Council of 
State, as his “third” wife. Can any reader 
explain this description? Halley’s ‘ Life of 
Goodwin’ gives only two marriages — the 
first with Elizabeth Prescott, the second with 
the above-mentioned Mary. TEMPLAR. 


Verses oN Women.—The following verses 
contain much that is true of the fair sex. 
Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
identify the author. 

To those they know do love them best 
Women do grant least favors, lest 
For their dear selves they cease to burn 
As of aforetime, or should spurn ; 
So wintry faces they assume 
’Gainst those who for their love consume, 
And fan the fiame at leisure : 
For should their palpitating hearts 
Fail to escape the peril nigh, 
The sequence of the chase departs, 
And men—like Acteon—turn to fly. 
T. C. Burton. 


South Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“BripGe”: Dertvation.—There appears 
to be something recondite about the name 


of this popular game. It is stated to have 
originated among the European residents 
at Constantinople, and to be properly pro- 
nounced drich. As a player, | can see no 


seek information. P. L. 


CurLanitis.—What is the derivation of 
this Fifeshire place-name ? SELLPUC. 


“Otp Enctanp.”—Is this term of endear- 
ment of early date? I notice it is used in 
Mercurius Rusticus, xviii., in a sermon of 
Dr. Featly, at Lambeth, in 1642. 

Hares. 

Uppingham. 


THACKERAY QuoTation.—The last words 
of ‘Celebrities and I,’ by H. Corkran, are: 
**T do not entirely agree with Becky Sharp, 
that it is easy to be good with 10,000/. a year, 
but it must be a help.” Christianity rather 
than goodness, and a much lesser sum, figure, 
I fancy, in the original version in ‘ Vanity 
Fair,’ but I have looked for it in vain in 


relevancy to our equivalent to sat, emt and 
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several likely parts of the book. Will some} 


reader kindly refer me to the right chapter to 
find it? Perhaps Edward FitzGerald is more 
correct in his reference to the quotation, 
which runs thus (‘ Letters of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald to Fanny Kemble,’ 1895 edition, 
p. 125) :— 

* You wrote me that Portia was your beau-ideal 
of Womanhood—Query, of Ladyhood. For she had 
more than 500/. a year, which Becky Sharp thinks 
enough to be very virtuous on, and had not been 
tried. Would she have done Jeanie Deans’s work ? 
She might, I believe, but was not tried.” 

Wesster’s ‘Basque Lecenps.—Can the 
names of the Basques who recited the ‘ Basque 
Legends’ published by Mr. Wentworth 
Webster be ascertained! Has the original 
Basque ever ee or does it exist 
in manuscript? 1 can find no answer to these 

uestions in Vinson's ‘ Bibliographie de la 

ngue Basque.’ Ratouc Nepov. 


Harepatu.—About five miles south of 
Torrington are two hamlets, North and 
South Harepath, and twelve and a half west 
of Exeter is another Harepath. Do these 
denote the former existence of a West Saxon 
frontier road running through these points? 

E. L. Herapatn. 
Bude. 


Quvortations.—Can any reader kindly tell 
me where the following quotations are to be 
found ?— 

God give us peace ! not such as lulls to sleep, 

But sword on thigh, and brow with purpose bent. 

Enough if something from our hands have power 

To live, and act, and serve the future hour. 

And better death than we from high to low 

Should dwindle and decline from strong to weak. 


THomas A. Curtis. 

Penn’s ‘Fruits or Sorrrupe.’—In ‘Some 
Fruits of Solitude,’ by William Penn, with an 
introduction by Edmund Gosse (1903), p. 162, 
one reads: ‘*When the poor Jndians hear 
us call any of our Family by the Name of 
Servants, they cry out, What, call Brethren 
Servants! We call our Dogs Servants, but 
never Afen.” What authority was there for 
penning these words? 

P. 115. Is not “betrays” a misprint of 
betray? 

Ibidem Penn wrote, “ Excellent 


ualities 
for Lapland, where, they say, mang 


Jitches, 


though not many Conjurors, dwell.” W 
had said this of ? 
P. 56. “To shoot well Flying is well ; but 
to chose it, has more of Vanity than Judg- 
ment.” What does chose mean here? I have 


sought it in vain in Wright and Murray, 
and in doing so remarked that the word 
chouse or chowse=deception, fraud, is not 
recorded by the former as used in any 
English dialect. It is, however, to be found 
in some slang dictionaries, and was in use 
at Temple Grove School, East Sheen, when 
I was a boy there in the years 1867-71, under 
Mr. Waterfield. Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 
(Does not Penn mean that it shows vanity to 


prefer (choose) to shoot at a bird when it is flying 
instead of when it is still?) 


Replies. 


TIDESWELL AND TIDESLOW. 
(9% S. xii. 341, 517; 10 S. i. 52, 91.) 

Wuetuer my view of the prefix in Tides- 
well be correct or not, it has elicited some 
valuable remarks on its derivation by Pror. 
SKEAT, in whose opinion it represents the 
name of an individual, as shown by its 
genitive termination in s. But while I fully 
acknowledge his great authority, there 
appears to be something wanting in our 

resent amount of information on the fol- 
oe points before it can be wholly con- 
firmed. 

Our knowledge of the place-name is con- 
fined to the entry in the Domesday record 
and probably in the Saxon period it would 
exhibit as much variation as in the instance of 
Bakewell. Thirkell low in Mr. Bateman’s list 
apparently registers a family or tribal name, 
and yet it is net shown in the genitive. 
Again, none of the Derbyshire names of 

laces ending in -well or in -/ow noted in 

omesday Book contains the genitive s— 
among the latter Baslow cannot be cited as 
an exception, as it is simply a contraction of 

se-lau — nevertheless family names are 
probably contained in some of them. On 
the other hand, Browns low, regarded by 
Mr. Appy as an evidence of a personal name, 
is recorded by Mr. Bateman, in the examina- 
tion of that tumulus, as Brown low (‘Ten 
Years’ Diggings,’ 245), and the latter form 
seems to be corroborated by another example 
at Hartington. In one case the genitive sign 
is omitted, in the other it is added. An 
objection may be made to the latter owing 
to its recent date; but the principle of the 
accidental, &c., addition or the elimination of 
a letter is applicable to all periods. Hence 
the possibility of Tide-well having been the 
original designation — tide as the genitive 
of tid, an intermitting spring. It may be 
observed that A.-S. surnames are usually 
composed of two syllables. It is singular 
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that of 253 “lows” noted in Mr. Bateman’s 
list only 25 contain the genitive sign. 

Not unfrequently in the Peak it was 
customary to add to -low the full name of the 
adjoining place or village, as for example 
Chelmorton low. There may be cases where 
a long prefix was contracted, but I know of 
none at the present date. This is one reason 
for believing Tidslow to be a contraction of 
Tideswell low ; and the fact of the latter term 
being employed by Rhodes serves to corro- 
borate it (‘Peak Scenery,’ 1824, 72). In 
connexion with this view I have been 
informed by an old Derbyshire literary 
antiquary, who was well acquainted with the 
locality fifty years since, that the low was 
customarily termed ‘Tidsor topping” by 
the natives. In P. P. Burdett’s map of the 
county, “made from an actual survey,” and 
published by Pilkington in 1789, it is called 
** Tidslow top.” 

The doubt I expressed as to any “pre- 
historic” individual being recorded in Mr. 
Bateman’s list of barrows is regarded by Mr. 
Appy as incorrect, and he cites twenty 
examples from it, each (or nearly all) of 
which “contains a personal name.” The 
derivations of nine of these, as well as of 
several others, are given by him in detail, 
and are demonstrated by him to belong to 
the A.-S. period. But the whole tenor of 
his remarks is beside the question at issue, as 
all his examples are of the historic, as dis- 
tinguished from the “ prehistoric,” period, 
to which latter alone, as I distinctly stated, 
my remarks applied. This he must have 
overlooked, unless (which I can hardly 
suppose) he included the latter in the historic 
one. 

That some occupants of the barrows 
enumerated by him bore the family or tribal 
name is likely enough, and future examina- 
tion of the grave-mounds may corroborate it. 

This was satisfactorily proved in one instance, 

not mentioned by him. The ‘“ Brushfield 

barrow” opened by Mr. Bateman in 1850 

contained a Saxon sword and other relics of 

the same age. As the place-name Brush- 
field is simply a contraction of Brihtricfeld, 

the interment was, in his opinion, that of a 

Brihtric, the owner of the local manor. 

Another example of the same_ family 

patronymic occurs in the case of Brixton, 

in Devonshire, the original one as noted in 

Domesday being Brictrichestone. 

The following barrows examined by Mr. 


age ; while the contents of three at Kenslow 

belonged respectively to the stone, bronze, 

and iron periods. Is it possible or probable 

that any of these embodies the name of an 

individual ? 

That the suffix -well denotes a spring of 

water, and does not represent, in Mr. Appy’s 

opinion, “a field or paddock,” is clearly shown 

by Pror. SKEAT to be erroneous. 

The earliest notice of Tideswell yet found 

is recorded in the ‘Survey of Devon’ by 

Tristram Risdon (1580-1640), who collected 

materials for his work between the years 

1605 and 1630 (not published till 1714). It is 

described in his account of a sub-manor in 

the parish of East Budleigh in that county 

in these words :— 

* Tidwell...... Here is a Pond or Pool maintained 

by Springs, which continually welm and boil up, 

not unlike that wonderful Well in Darbyshire 
which ebbeth and floweth by just Tides, and hath 

given Name to Tideswell, a Market Town of no 
mean Account.”—II. 83-4. 

Defoe’s ‘Tour through Great Britain,’ 
3 vols., was issued in the years 1724-6, the 
later editions being edited by S. Richardson, 
a Derbyshire man, and the well-known author 
of ‘Pamela,’ &c. The following quotation is 
taken from the 1748 edition :— 

“At Tidwell, alias Tideswell [Devonshire], is a 
pond or pool, which boils up like that of the same 
name at Weeden in Derbyshire.”—I. 366. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Appy did not 
examine other authorities than Davies, other- 
wise he would scarcely have committed the 
grievous error of asserting, “The story about 
the tides of an ebbing well appears to have 
been invented by Charles Cotton.” The 
extract from Risdon’s work shows “the 
story” to have been well known long before 
Cotton was born. Again, Thomas Hobbes 
(1588-1679), who published his ‘De Mira- 
bilibus Pecci,’ in Latin, in 1636, of which 
an English translation was issued in 1678, 
employs the term “the ebbing and flowing 
well” (p. 56) three —_ prior to the appear- 
ance of Cotton’s volume. 

‘The Wonders of the Peake,’ by Charles 
Cotton (1630-87), issued in 1681, contains a 
similar account of the well of the “tides” 
to that of Hobbes. ; 

It is here necessary to mention that writers 
allude to two intermitting springs separa 
some miles from each other, one at Barmoor 
Clough and the other at Tideswell. Notices 
of each are quoted by Mr. Appy from the 


Bateman are comprised in Mr. Appy's list— | work of Davies, and he then adds, “ Barmoor 


Browns (should be Brown) low, Ladmans low, 


Clough is six miles from Tideswell,” implying 


Larks low, Taylors low, and probably Hawkes | (as faras I can understand him) that the same 


low—and were found to be of the Neolithic 


well is referred to under the two titles. But 
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he is evidently unaware that both Hobbes 
and Cotton refer to the one at Barmoor 
Clough alone, as the context in each work 
shows. Now the latter terms the spring 
“ Weeding-wall, or Tydes-well,” #.e., the well 
of the tides. Does not this point out the 
probability of Tideswell having a similar 
origin ? 

The following lines are taken from ‘A 
Ballad of Darbyshire,’ by Sir Aston Cokain, 
printed in 1658 :— 

Here also is a Well 
Whose Waters do excell 
All waters thereabout ; 
Both being in and out 
Ebbing and flowing (281-2), 


ee CNS 246, as relating to Tides- 
well. 

It is singular that in Cox’s ‘Magna Bri- 
tannia’ (1720), i. 439, and also in ‘A Journey 
through England,’ by John Macky (1724), 
ii. 192, the account of the spring is a tran- 
script from Cotton’s work, in which * Near 
Tide’s-Wall” replaces the words in the 
original. 

The Philosophical Transactions of 1729 
contains a paper by J. Martyn, relating ‘An 
Account...a Journey to the Peak of Derby- 
shire,’ in which, when describing the wonders, 
he says (p. 25) :— 

**An ebbing and flowing well is far from being 
regular as some have pretended. It is very seldom 
seen by the Neighbours themselves; and, for my 
part, I waited good while to no purpose.” 

B. Martin, in ‘The Natural History of Eng- 
land’ (1759), remarks :-— 

“*What renders this place (Tideswell] most re- 
markable, and from whence it takes its name, is a 
Spring or Well that ebbs and flows,” &c.—II. 234. 

The following paragraph is transcribed 
from Defoe’s ‘ Tour ’:— 

“This Spring lies near the little Market-town of 
Tiddeswall, wherein are a very g church, and a 
1748, iii. 90. 

_ Pilkington’s ‘View of Derbyshire, pub- 
lished in 1789 in 2 vols., contains the most 
trustworthy report of both wells, which were 
visited by the author. Of the one at Bar- 
moor Clough he records that in dry weather 
“it has sometimes ceased to flow” for three 
weeks or a month. “At the time I saw it, 
which was in a wet season, the interval 
betwixt ebbing and flowing was about five 
minutes.” Of the one at Tideswell he states : 
_ “Upon inquiry I found that it is now very 
imperfectly remembered by any person ; but I was 
informed that the well, which is now closed up, 


might be easily restored to its ancient — 
I, 250-3. 


He quotes the remarks made by J. Martyn in 
1729 as applicable to the latter, and not to 
that at Barmoor Clough. In all these respects 
he is followed in Lysons’s ‘ Derbyshire’ (1817), 
excii. Davies (‘Derbyshire,’ 1811) probably 
never visited either place, and his recorded 
dimensions of the pool at the latter differ 
much from those of other writers. One of 
the latest authors (E. Rhedes) who visited 
the locality affirms :— 

“The spot where the well once was is still 
pointed out......but it is now choked up, and its 
ebbiags and flowings have long since terminated.”— 
‘Peak Scenery’ (1824), p. 74. 

I have examined and quoted from every 


gaat ae | authority on the subject to which I have had 
and accepted by Leyland in his * Peak of | 


access, and am led to the conclusion that 
there are records of intermitting springs at 
two places in Derbyshire—one at Barmoor 
Clough, still in existence, but in a state of 
decadence (similar to St. Keyne’s Well in 
Cornwall) ; the other at Tideswell, which for 
more than a century has ceased to flow. 
. N. Brusnrretp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


or Ecremonr (10 §. i. 148).—Any 
old peerage would have proved to ARCH £0LO- 
Gist the relationship between the third and 
fourth Earls of Egremont. It would indeed 
have been “unaccountable” if the third 
earl’s * entailed estates” had devolved on his 
illegitimate sons; but nothing of the kind 
occurred. Like many others before and since, 
the third Earl of Egremont disposed by will 
of whatever property he had the power of 
disposition over. Such estates as were 
entailed followed the entail—a not unusual 
occurrence. 

As practically every memoir-writer from 
about 1770 to 1837 refers to the Lord Egre- 
mont in question, from Horace Walpole down 
to Creevey, and Petworth during his reign 
was one of the best-known great houses in 
England, ArcH-foLoGIsTcan hardly be termed 
correct in assuming that very little is known 
about him. I think Charles Greville men- 
tions the story of the alleged paternity of 
Lord Melbourne. The latter called the story 
in question “a lie,” but the old proverb of a 
“wise child,” &c., gives later generations, if 
they choose to think otherwise, an option. 

The descent of the present noble owner 
of Petworth from Lord Egremont makes the 
whole subject not altogether suitable for 
discussion in the press. H. 


Has £0Locist consulted the ‘ D.N.B.’? 
There is a long and interesting article -—— 
Sir George O’Brien Wyndham, third Earl of 
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! 
Egremont, with various references appended | 
thereto, in vol. xiii. pp. 244-6. 
A. R. BayLey. | 

[Reply also from Dr. Forsnaw.] 


JLOWWORM OR FIREFLY (10 8. i.47, 112,156). 
—In the song quoted from the opera of ‘Guy 
Mannering’ it is not the “firefly,” but the 
wildtire — i.e., Will-o’-the-wisp or Jack-o’- 
lantern—that dances on (not “ glances from”) | 
the fen. Indeed, the lines as given are full | 
of misquotations. In every copy I have seen | 
of this glee the words are as follows :— 

The chough and crow to roost are gone, 
The owl sits on the tree ; 
The hushed wind rails with feeble moan, 
Like infant Charity. 
The irildfire dances on the fen, 
The red star sheds its ray : } 
Uprouse ye then, my merry, merry men, 
It is our opening day. 
I shall be much obliged to any correspondent 
who will tell me what is meant oy the allusion 
to ‘infant Charity” in the fourth line. 
C. JERRAM. 


Oxford. 


In ‘The Garden,’ by Darwin (quoted in 
Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Frank’), is an address to 
various insects, ending, 

Descend, ye spiders, on your lengthening threads ; 
Glitter, ye glowworms, on your mossy beds. 

A friend well acquainted with Browning’s 
poems gave me at once several quotations :— 
But the firefly and hedge-shrew and lob-worm, I 

pray, 

How fare they ? ‘ Pippa Passes.” 

The fireflies from the roof above, 

Bright creeping through the moss they love. 

‘The Italian in England.’ 

Glowworm I prove thee, 

Star that now sparklest ! 
* Pisgah Sights,’ ii. 
Not a twinkle from the fly, 
Not a glimmer from the worm. 


When the firefly hides its spot. 
* A Serenade at the Villa.’ 

My star, God's glowworm. 
* Popularity.’ 


M. E. F. 


; To the list already given may be added 
Ode to the Glowworm,’ by Dr. Wolcot, and 
‘The Mower to the Glowworm,’ by Andrew 
Marvell. ADRIAN WHEELER. 
[The version sent by Mr. JerRam corresponds 
with that we have always known. The lines given 
by our earlier contributor bristle with errors.] 


‘Merry THovucuts tn a Sap Prace’ (10% 
S. i. 141).—It may be noted that the stanzas 
given at the above reference are to be found 
in that well-known anthology the ‘Lyra 


Elegantiarum.’ They are there assigned to 
Arthur, Lord Capel, but a note at the end of 
the volume states that they have also been 
attributed to Sir Roger Lestrange. The 
version printed in ‘N. & Q.’ has one stanza 
more (the ninth) than the version in the 
‘Lyra Elegantiarum, and there are a number 
of verbal differences bet ween ar —— 
. . . 


‘““My Lorp tHe Sun” (10% §. i. 126).—I 


think the reference for which Mr. CRABBE 
inquires is to one of my stories of the Abruzzi 


which appeared in the Butterfy for August, 


1899. Freperick Baron Corvo. 


Fetiows or THE CLover Lear (10S. i. 7). 
—In the January number of the Antiquary 
Mr. R. Coltman Clephan, F.S.A., describing 
‘Two Suits of Armour in the Historical 
Museum at Berne,’ observes :— 

“One harness, made probably about 1460-70, is 
severely plain, without any ridgings, flutings, or 
seuaiinel edgings, excepting on the tuiles. The 
helm bears the mark of the Treytz family of armour- 
smiths of Miihlau, near Innsbriick, a c/over leas, 
while on the breastplate is inscribed the mono- 
rram attributed to the Milan armour-smith Tomaso 


da Messaglia.” 
E. L.-W. 


‘Tae Oxrorp Encuisn Dictionary’ (10'? 
S. i. 146).—It is unscientific and unmethodical 
to give to a book any other name than that 
which appears on its title-page. Therefore, 
in spite of various suggestions, Dr. Murray’s 
great work remains, what it calls itself, the 
*N.E.D. “New,” says Mr. Tomas, “has 
long since become an anachronism.” I hope 
not. I venture to believe that the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
is not only novus, but will be novissimus. 

W. C 


Fretitious Latin Piurats 8. xii. 345, 
518; 10S. i. 54).—Can any of your readers 
say whether ad/ati— several times seen in 
the Spectator of recent years as plural of a 
supposed ad/atus—is not fictitious ! Ad latus, 
as two words, is quite possible ; but I do not 
believe that there is, either in classical or 
medieval Latin, such a word as adlatus, in 
the sense of “intimate counsellor ” or “ second 
in command,” in which sense I have seen 
adlati printed as above. I believe that ad 
latus is or was a military title in Austria; but 
has it ever been used as one word, adlatus ? 

An amusing fictitious plural is octopi as 
plural of octopus, seen in the Daily Telegraph. 


“ Kine or PatrerDALe” (10% §. i. 149).—In 
A. G. Bradley’s ‘ Highways and Byways in 
the Lake District,’ p. 63, there is given a 
quotation from the obituary column of the 
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Gentleman's Magazine for October, 1793, by 
which it appears that John Mounsey, Esq., 
who had then just died, was commonly called 
King of Patterdale, the owners of Patterdale 
Hall, in the parish of Barton, co. Westmore- 
land, having been honoured with this appella- 
tion from time immemorial. C. E. Lreps. 
62, Clyde Road, Addiscombe. 


This appears to have been a local hereditary 
title, two bearers of which are mentioned— 
one in Newte’s ‘Tour of England and Scot- 
land performed in 1785,’ and the other in 
Kett’s ‘Tour of the Lakes of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland in August, 1798.’ 

J. Hotpen MacMicuakt. 


In answer to the query of my friend the 
Rev. J. B. McGovern, I will quote an extract 
from vol. xv. part ii. of the ‘Beauties of 
England and Wales,’ 1814, p. 114 :— 

**Patterdale Hall has fur many generations been 
the residence of the ancestors of John Mounsey, 
Esq., its present owner, ‘ whose forefathers, from 
time immemorial, have been called Kings of Patter- 
dale, living, as it were, in another world, and 
having no one near them greater than themselves.’” 


The lines in inverted commas are evidently a | 


quotation, but the authority is not named. 
he mansion, says the editor, has lately been 
rebuilt. 
Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 

[M. N. says that a Mounsey gained the title by 
defeating Scotch raiders at Stybarrow Crag. } 

oN SHrove Tuespay (10 i. 
127).—The glories of Easter football play at 
Workington have passed away, partly in 
consequence of the occupation of a portion 
of the playing ground by railways and works, 
and not less because of a change of feeling. 
See further ‘ Bygone Cumberland and West- 
moreland,’ by Daniel Scott, 1899, p. 200. 

“As to the manner and circumstances of the 
game as it was played in its heyday, Easter Tuesday 
was the great day amongst the sailors and colliers 
of Workington, who met in an extra-parochial 
owe comprising about a hundred acres, called the 

loffocks, at 4 o'clock on the afternoon of that day, 


many instances tearing each other’s clothes to pieces, 
each party cheering as the ball went up or down, 
clan After playing for two or three hours......the 
| successful party was treated with a sum of money, 
which was spent in drink, and eventually they 
finished up with a fight or two, as all disagreements 
during the past year were put off until this night 
to settle, and the town was almost in a state of 
siege, as the lower class thought whatever wrong 
they did on that day the law could not lay hold of 
them.”—Wm. Whellan’s ‘ History and Topography 
| of Cumberland and Westmoreland,’ 1860, p. 479. 


J. HotpeN MacMIcHaAkL. 


Full reports of the scene at Workington 
}on Shrove Tuesday appear in the Monthly 
| Chronicle of North-Country Lore and Legend 
| for 1889 and 1890, copies of which I possess. 
I shall be pleased to furnish your corre- 
spondent with any details. 

Many articles on football in general, and in 
various quarters, have appeared in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
but none with reference to the proceedings 
at Workington. 

Everard Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Kine Artuur (9 xii. 502; 
10 §,. i. 77).—This legend, or one similar to 
it in the main features, has often done duty. 
Let me mention one version of it at Rich- 
mond Castle, Yorkshire, quoted from Mur- 
ray’s ‘ Handbook for Yorkshire’ :— 


“A piece of ‘folk-lore’ which has been localized 
in various places—among others under the triple 
height of Eildon and at Freeburgh Hill in Cleve- 
land, see Route 15—has foundja home at Richmond 
Castle. Arthur and his knights are said to lie 
under the ‘roots’ of the great tower, spellbound 
in mysterious sleep. A certain Potter Thompson 
was once led into the vault, where he saw the kin 
and his knights, and on a great table a horn an 
sword. He began to draw the sword, but as the 
sleepers stirred he was frightened and dropped it, 
when a voice exclaimed— 

| Potter, Potter Thompson, 
If thou hadst either drawn 
The sword, or blown the horn, 
Thou’d been the luckiest man 
| That ever yet was born.” 

JouN Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


for the purpose of keeping up the old custom peculiar | This story and the verses quoted resemble 
to the place, which had existed time out of mind, | 
inducing hundreds to come from a distance to the Border Te end of Canobie Dick the horse- 
witness it. The mode of procedure was as follows: | couper and Thomas the Rhymer, laird of 
The centre of the Cloffocks being determined as | Ercildoune, in Berwickshire, as narrated by 
near as could be done, the sailors took the lower | Scott in Appendix I. to the general preface 
part to the end of the Merchants’ Quay; whilst the | to the Waverley Novels :— 

colliers took the higher part of the said Cloffocks | *° _ 3 

to Workington Hall Park. The ball was then | Woe to the coward, that ever he was born, 
thrown off, when the sailors endeavoured to force | Who did not draw the sword before he blew the 
it down by kicking and bearing and throwing it horn ! . 

towards the Quay ; whilst the colliers ADRIAN WHEELER. 
strove to prevent them and endeavoured to force “ —” bh i = hire 
it up bank towards Workington Hall. Every ex- : QUICE (10° 8. 1. 126). In Hamps 
ertion was made on both sides; they hauled and | this, the local name for the wood-pigeon or 
pulled one another about like demented men, in! ringdove, is pronounced ‘‘ queesh,” presum- 
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ably representing an Anglo-Saxon mono-|in which an indispensable food substance 


syllable, as “‘cushat” does A.-S. cusceote. | called meso, pre from beans, is softened 
Are the names onomatopean, like the verb with a uliarly shaped pestle (suri kogi).* 
**to coo”? HeErsert MAXwELt. | Its breaking in the ceremony is accompanied 


Gor with loud outbursts of joy, “ Broken, broken !” 
thirty years om very (wareta, wareta in segno di averle levata 
cestershire and Herefordshire. I have heard la Kii Mrvaxata. 

it pronounced “queece” by a Staffordshire| ~ ennai 
man. The accepted spelling was “quest,”| ‘*TRAVAILLER pouR LE Rot DE PrussE” 
and I believe the Quest Hill, at Malvern, | (9 S. xi. 289, 392, 437, 496 ; xii. 34, 111, 270, 
takes its name from this word. I have made | 370, 455).—I think that Mr. Jonn Hurcutn- 
inquiries in Sussex, Kent, and Leicestershire, | son should have quoted a little more from 


but the term seemed unknown there. Larousse, as otherwise, without referring to 
W. H. Quarrett. | that useful work, any one might suppose 
3, East India Avenue, E.C. that the origin put forward definitely settled 


Honour or Turtsury (10 §. i. 127).—The 
reason for the superior jurisdiction of the dl ne preference, yet he begins by 
ee of Tutbury over the Hundred of “ L/origine de ce proverbet est fort incertaine, bien 
of obvious by a | que deux versions différentes la fassent également 
t meaning in this con- | Femonter Frédéric IT. Ce qui est certain, c'est 
nexion of the word ‘‘honour.” It is from the | qu’on n’en trouve ~ de traces avant la seconde 
fountain of honour, é.¢., the Crown, that flow | moitié du xviii* siéc e.” 
dignities or privileges and degrees of nobility, He then gives a version similar to that I 
knighthood, &c., and an “honour” is a| have already quoted, and adds the version 
seignory of several manors held under one! quoted at 98. xii. 455. Epwarp LaTHamM. 
baron or lord paramount, himself owing| , , 
allegiance to the Crown. The King’s tewenl CocksuuT Time” (10" S. i. 121 ).—Yarrell, 
of the honour of Tutbury formerly held an | Ver sixty years ago, in. his ‘ British Birds, 
annual court for the royal forest or chase of | @ve what appears a satisfactory explanation 
Needwood, called the Woodmote Court, at. of this word. Describing the habits of the 
which all the forest officers attended, and a woodcock, he says :— 
jury of twenty-four men, who lived within| ‘Towards night it sallies forth on silent wing, 
jurisdiction (¢.e. of the honour, and not | wel tones the 
th . oy its feeding-ground. ese tracks or open glades in 
amerced all woods are sometimes called cockshoots and cock- 
1 ain Ss and offences in the forest and | roads, and it is in these places that nets called road- 
wood, and in vert and venison. nets were formerly suspended for their capture, 
J. HotpEN Mac MICHAEL. the is now the more common means of 
MILESTONES 7 132) — What taining t em. 
evidence is there for the existence of Roman b well tonly 
milestones before the time of Caius Grac-| Well Known as & Keen ble’ 
chus, to whom Plutarch attributes them? hence I should say his account is valuable, 
vem and it agrees with Pror. SKEAT'S. 
—— (iv. chap. ix.) so far agrees with G. T. SHERBORN 
utarch as to state that to C. Gracchus, “or! Pwickenham. 


at any rate to the allotment commission, the : 
custom of erecting milestones appears to be Amongst the many suggestions as to the 
traceable” (Dickson’s trans., 1887, iii. 404). | Origin of the word “cockshoot,” there is one 
For the Miliarium Popilianum, which belongs that has not been mentioned, and with much 
to this epoch, see ‘Corp. Inser. Lat.,’ i. 551. | hesitation I venture to enter into the field of 
Joun B. Warnewnicnt,. | derivations. Many years ago, perhaps sixty, 
a field near the old grammar school of Con- 
mitted to state, under this heading, that in 
this province of Kii and the adjoining Idzumi| *-This pestle is often vulgarly adduced with 


people sometimes break a suribachi at their | phallic meaning in Japan ; cf. “‘le baton qui s’agite 
weddings, just after the bride and bridegroom | 44n8 la baratte produit le beurre” under ° Baton 
7 _ ee banquet is held after that breaking.| + Dr. Krvrcer will please note that it is not I, 

ais suribacki is an earthenware of daily use, | but Larousse, who calls it a proverb, 
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supposed to have been the place where in 


| 


were fixed on prickets. (See further ‘ Illus- 


former years the boys used to throw at cocks | trations of the Manners and Expences of 


tied toa stick. Certainly we retain the term 
“cockshy ” at the present day. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


It may be noted that shut is dialectal 
(e.g. N. Line.) for shoot. Again, the surname 
Cockshott seems more likely to be derived 
from a place-name than from anything else. 
There is a chapelry to Ellesmere named 
Cockshute, Cockshut, or Cockshott, probably 
from one of many cockshoots. ee 


Toren AND Tarer (10 §, i. 109).—In the’! 


excerpt given it will be observed that the 
torches were used in the funeral procession 
generally, “to burn about me on the day of 
my burying,” while the wax tapers were 
burnt stationarily at the “month’s mind.” 
Before the Reformation the churchwardens 
provided wax torches—in fact, let them out, 
and charged according to consumption ; but 
in the instance cited by Mr. Hussey fresh 
torches were evidently found, in accordance 
with the provisions of the will, “afterwards 
to remain to the church.” Torch, taper, and 
candle appear to have differed chiefly in 
point of size and in the amount of wax used ; 
but the foundation of a torch was, of course, 
of a different material from that of a taper. 
With Shakespeare “torch” is synonymous 
for “‘ candle,” for he makes Romeo say, I. iv.: 
A torch for me: let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels ; 
For I am proverb'd with a grandsire phrase, 
I'll be a cand/e-holder, and look on. 
Quariars or quarions, occasionally called 
“ morters " or ‘* mortises,” were also employed 
sometimes to serve the purpose of a taper. 
A quarion, says Bishop Percy, was a square 


lump of wax with a wick in the centre. | 


Round lumps of the same are still used in the 
royal nursery under the name of “‘ mortises ” 
(see the ‘ Northumberland Household Book’ 


and Archwologia, vol. iii. p. 156). By candela, | 


says Fosbroke, was originally meant a torch, 
made by besmearing rope with pitch, wax, 
or tallow. At funerals the number of torches 
with which the deceased was honoured varied 
according to his rank or riches, and the 
torches were extinguished in the earth with 
which the body was covered. By the will of 
William de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, 
twenty-four torches, each of eight pounds 
in weight, were carried (Strutt’s ‘Manners 
and Customs,’ vol. ii. p. 108). On the other 
hand, the tapers which were sometimes called 
hearse-lights were of smaller dimensions, 


and were not intended for the hand, but! notes 


Antient Times,’ by John Nichols, 1797, p. 219, 
note.) At the “garnysshinge of the hersse” 
of the Lady Anne of Cleves the extraordinary 
display was made of 649 stationary lights, 
ond in the procession “went poore men in 
blacke gownes with torches,” and fifty ‘‘ yeo- 
men with theyre torchis on eche side” (? of 
the corpse). — ‘Excerpta Historica,’ 1831, 
p. 306. J. HotpeN MacMIcHAEL. 

I believe the torch is a light carried in 
the hand, formed of a combustible substance, 
such as hemp or flax, soaked in tar, tallow, 
or other fat, and is of necessity used in the 
open air. Shakespeare speaks of ‘a waxed 
torch.” 

A taper is a small wax candle, a long wick 
coated with waxy matter, and is generally 
used within doors. Even Shakespeare admits 
of a difference, for he says, “Get me a taper 
in my study, Lucius.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Eprraru at Doncaster (9 8S. xii. 288, 41%, 
470).—I am grateful for the wogiee given by 
several correspondents, especially for the very 
full one by E.G. B. May I point out, how- 
ever, that none of the replies answers my 
query as to what is the meaning of “who in 
this world did reign three score years and 
seven, and yet lived not one”? 

Ropert Prerpornt. 


The Doncaster epitaph is an adaptation of 
an earlier one, discussed (7 S. xii. 506; 
8t® §. i. 155, 503 ; ii. 74; v. 75, under the head- 
ing “Quod expendi habui.” 

Cokayne (‘Complete Peerage,’ iii. 104n.), 
speaking of Edward Courtenay, the twelfth 
or third Earl of Devon (0d. 1419), says :— 

** His is said to have been the magnificent monu- 
ment at Tiverton destroyed towards the close of 
the sixteenth century (mentioned by Risdon in his 
‘Survey, 1605-1630), on which was the well-known 
curious inscription of 

Hoe, hoe, who lies here? 

*Tis 1, the Erle of Devonsheer, 

With Kate my wife, to me full dere; 

We lyved togeather 55 yeres, &c. 
The wife Kate is, however, a mystery, and he cer- 
tainly directs his burial to be at Ford Abbey, not at 
Tiverton.” 
Cokayne does not quote Risdon’s inscription 
with absolute accuracy ; but that is not of 
much consequence, for, as Risdon himself 
says, it had been destroyed about forty years 
before he wrote. Luckily, however, we are 
not dependent on him for our knowledge of 
it. Spenser’s ‘Shepheardes Calendar,’ with 

wy E. K. (probably Edward Kirke), first 
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appeared in 1579. Commenting on lines 69 
and 70 of ‘ May,’ E. K. says that they 
“imitate the Epitaph of the ryotous King Sardana- 
lus, which he caused to be written on his tomb in 
}reeke: which verses be thus translated by Tullie: 
Hee habui quie edi, queque exaturata libido 
Hausit, at illa manent multa ac preclara relicta.” 

Pausing there, I would remark that accord- 
ing to the authorities the inscription written 
by Sardanapalus was in Chaldaic. The Greek 
version was, according to Athenzeus, xii. 39, 
written by Cheerilus, who flourished four 
hundred years after the date attributed to 
Sardanapalus. According to Diodorus Siculus, 
ii, 23, the Greek version ran :— 

Tatr’ ooo” euyov Kat Bpwa Kat peer” 
Epwrtos 

Téeprv’ éxabov, Kui Keiva 

E. K. also misquotes Cicero, who (‘Tuscul.,’ 

vy. c. 35) wrote: 

Hwe habeo que edi, queque exsaturata libido 
Hausit, at illa jacent multa et prieclara relicta. 
After giving a bad translation of Cicero's 

lines, E. K. goes on :— 

“Much like the Epitaph of a good old Earle of 
Devonshire, which though much more wisedome 
bewrayeth then Sardanapalus, yet hath a smacke 
of his sensuall delights and beastlinesse: the rimes 
be these :— 

Ho, ho, who lies here ? . 
, the good Earle of Devonshire, 
And Mauld my wife that was full deare. 
We lived togethir LV yeare. 
That we spent, we had: 
That we gave, we have: 
That we left, we lost.” 
We thus have a more authentic version of 
this epitaph than that given by Risdon. Kate 
disappears. Mauld is Maud, who is said to 
have been the daughter of Thomas, Lord 
Camoys. Joun B. WarInewricar. 


Son or Naporteon I. (10% §. i. 107).—The 


following extract from ‘Former Clock and | 


Watch Makers and their Work,’ by F. J. 
Britten (London, 1894), bears somewhat on 
this subject :— 

“Theodore Gordon, Great James Street. Bedford 
Row; born at Barbadoes, apprenticed in Aberdeen ; 
horizontal and duplex escapement maker, also 
assistant of B. L. Vulliamy, sometime editor of the 
Horological Journal ; died 1870, aged 81.” * 

Probably this may have been the individual 
referred to by your correspondent. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Rateicu’s Heap (10 §. i. 49, 130).—The 
following statement on this subject is culled 
from ‘Sir Walter Ralegh: the British 


Dominion of the West,’ by Major Martin 
A. 8. Hume (Fisher Unwin, 1897), pp. 417-18 : 

*“*The day after his death Lady Ralegh wrote a 
sad little letter to her brother, asking him to allow 
her ‘to berri the worthi boddi of my nobell hosban, 
Sur Walter Ralegh, in your cherche at Beddington. 
ania God hold me in my wites,’ but for some reason, 
now unknown, the headless corpse was buried 
within the chancel of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
What ultimately became of the head is uncertain ; 
but it was long preserved by Lady Ralegh, and on 
her death by her son Carew, in whose grave at West 
Horsley, in Surrey, it is believed it was interred.” 

Henry Geratp Hore. 

119, Elms Road, Clapham, 8. W. 

{It was pointed out, ante, p. 130, that Carew 
Raleigh was buried in Westminster Abbey, not at 
West Horsley.] 


“Coup pe Jarnac” (10% §. i. 6, 75).— 
Anquetil, in his *‘ Histoire de France,’ has the 
following :— 

*A la mort de Frangois I, la Chataigneraie 
renouvela son accusation. Jarnac y répondit en 
demandant le duel judiciaire. Henri l’accorda, et 
voulut en étre témoin avec une partie de la cour. 
Il inclinait pour la Chataigneraie, son favori, qui 
était fort robuste, et qui passait pour un des hommes 
les plus habiles en escrime: mais Jarnac fut plus 
adroit. Couvrant sa téte de son bouclier, et se 
glissant sous le bras de son adversaire, il lui 
déchargea deux coups d’estramacon sur le jarret 
yauche, qui était tendu et découvert pour la 
acilité des mouvements. La Chataigneraie tomba 
au grand étonnement de tout le monde. La sur- 
prise fut telle que le souvenir de ce fait d’armes 
s'est conservé et qu’on nomme encore coup (/e Jarnac 
toute attaque sourde et imprévue.” 

E. YARDLEY. 


I may refer any readers who are interested 
in the famous combat giving rise to this 
proverbial phrase to an article entitled 
‘Wager of Battle,’ by M. 8. Gilpatric, which 
appeared in the Law Times of 16 August, 
1902 (pp. 360-3), and contains a very full 
account of the circumstances. 

Epwarp LaTHaM. 


Hunprep Courts (10'S. i. 127).—Hundred 
Courts have not been abolished in so many 
words, except that form of them known as 
the Sheriff's Tourn, which was abolished by 
50 & 51 Vict., c. 55, sect. 18 (4). Such Hundred 
Courts as are Courts of Record still exist. 
An example is the Salford Hundred Court. 
Other undred Courts were virtually 
abolished by 30 & 31 Vict., c: 142, sect. 28, 
which provides that no action which can be 
brought in a County Court shall be brought 
in a Hundred Court not being a Court of 
Record. Joun B. WarINEwRIGHT. 


Whether it is still the case I cannot say, 
but until as late as 1838 the only Hundred 
Court of which the constitution was still pre- 
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served was that of Middlesex, for the Coney 
Courts of that county are, by the Act which 
extends the jurisdiction of the Middlesex 
County Court to execution against the per- 
son, distributed according to hundreds, the 
deputies sitting in courts appointed for such 
hundred. As to the duties of a hundred, it 
was liable for damage occasioned to property 
by riotous or the 
yle by action, the process in which is 
the high constable; if the 
plaintiff recovers damages, the sheriff, on 
receipt of the writ of execution, makes out a 
warrant to the treasurer of the county, direct- 
ing him to pay the amount ; and he also 
reimburses the high constable for his ex- 
penses. See Tomlins’s ‘Law Dict.,’ 1838, 
». ‘Hundred.’ J. Hotpen MacMIcnaet. 


CHAUCERIANA (10 §. i. 121, 174).— Please 
let me add that the reference to Dante, 
‘Inf.,’ v. 120, as being a possible source for 
Chaucer’s line as to how “ Pite renneth sone 
in gentil herte,” was kindly communicated to 
me by Mr. W. F. Smith, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, who is well known as an 
authority on Rabelais. 

Watrer W. Skear. 


Guipe To Manor Rotts (10™ 8. i. 169).— 
Having obtained transcripts of Elizabethan 
Manor Rolls of Ottery St. Mary, [ found 
myself in the same difficulty as that men- 
tioned by Yerrc. Vinogradoff’s ‘ Villainage 
in England’ throws some light on the subject. 
A comparison of other rolls is a great help. 
Perhaps Yorec would like to arrange to see 
my transcripts. I should be glad to hear 
from him on the subject. 

(Mrs.) Rose-Trovr. 

Ottery St. Mary. 


A. C. Swiypurne §. i. 49).—The 
quotation is the first stanza of the poem 
‘A Word for the Country’ in ‘A Midsummer 
Holiday,’ published by Chatto & Windus, 
1884. H. K. Sr. J. 8. 


Court Posts uNpER Stuart Krncs (10% 
S. i. 107, 173).—I am much obliged to Mr. 
MacMicuaet for information respecting 
above. Can he or any other reader inform 
me what rank of life the holders of these 
posts would occupy ? Sussex. 


Book Cotxectors (10 §. i. 148).—F. O. 
Beggi had a non-armorial book-plate contain- 
ing his monogram, but otherwise anonymous. 
Upon the back of one copy I have seen was 
written “Dr. Beggi.” imagine that he 
flourished in the “Fret half of last century, 


to note that the ‘Medical Directory’ for 
1848 states that Francesco Crazio Beggi, M.D., 
Modena, 1830, Assist.-Surg. Apoth. “at the 
late St. John’s Hosp.,” was then residing at 
| 2, Marylebone Street, Piccadilly. Before the 
next issue of the ‘ Directory’ a had “ gone 
away and left no address.” 
Gro. C. Peacuey. 

Brightwalton, Wantage. 

Recorps or Monastery or Mount Grace 
LE Exor’ (10% §S. i. 149).—See 8 S. ix. 22, 
133, and Lawton’s ‘ Religious Houses of York- 
shire,’ 1853, pp. 68, 69, and references there. 

W. C. 

May I refer Cot. Surtees to Speed and 
Dugdale and similar works, also to Graves’s 
‘History of Cleveland’? Co. SurTEEs seems 


to doubt that these ruins were formerly a 
Carthusian priory, but history tells us that 
the site was chosen as having “been par- 
ticularly adapted to the rigid order of the 
Carthusians.” The yearly revenue of the 
priory at the time of the Dissolution was 
3827. 5s. 1ld. according to Speed, and 
323/. 2s. 10d. as reported by Dugdale. It was 
founded by Thomas de Holland, Duke of 
Surrey, in the time of Richard II. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D., F.R.Hist.S. 


Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Hartrey (10% i. 87, 156).— 
MISTLETOE is mistaken in his belief (ante, 
p 156) that the late vicar of Exton-cum- 
torn was the son of Dr. Hartley. The Rev. 
Salter St. George John Hartley was, accord- 
ing to the Harrow School Register, son of 
Lieut.-Col. J. Hartley, the Old Downs, Hart- 
ley, Dartford, Kent. We were contemporaries 
at the school and ai Oxford, where he was a 
Scholar of St. John’s College. 

A. R. Baytey. 


Foscartnus (10 §. i. 127).—It is possible 
Foscarinus Turtliffe was named after either 
Michele Foscarini, Venetian historian, b. 1632, 
d. 1692, or Marco Foscarini, b. 1696, Doge 
1762, d. 1763. Joun B. WaInewricut. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Trafiques, and 
Discoveries of the English Nation. By Richard 
Hakluyt. Vols. IiI. and IV. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons.) 

Two further volumes have appeared from the 

Glasgow University Press of the beautiful and 

profoundly interesting reprint of Hakluyt. This 

spirited and, in a sense, national undertaking is 
fairly launched, and the successful completion 


and it may afford your correspondent a clue 


of its voyage will be a matter of interest to others 
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beside literary men and antiquaries. The contents 
of the two volumes now issued are remarkably 
diversified. Vol. iii. deals largely with our em- 
bassies to Muscovy, the reception accorded to our 
ambassadors, and the concessions made to our mer- 
chants. In an appendix is furnished ‘ The Ambas- 
sage of Sir Hierome Bowes to the Emperor of 
Moscovie,’ containing a full account of the “‘ stout” 
and heroical discharge of his duties in a Court 
where, as representative of his queen, Bowes wore 
his hat in the royal presence, even though the hat 
of the French ambassador had been nailed to his 
head for a like offence. Bowes asserted that he 
represented no cowardly King of France, but the 
invincible Queen of England, who did not veil her 
bonnet nor bare her head to any prince living. 
His plucky behaviour seasensnansied him to his 
barbarous host, and his name, celebrated in 
England by Milton and by Pepys, was also long 
held in honour in Russia. Ambassadors at that 
time had something to do besides ‘‘lie abroad for 
the commonwealth,” as says Sir Henry Wotton. 
Only less interesting are the early ambassages of 
Thomas Randolph and others. Concerning the 
Muscovites generally many quaint utterances are 
given. ‘‘ Their diet is rather much then curious,” 
an utterance which somehow reminds us of Dickens’s 
often-quoted phrase ‘‘ extensive and peculiar.” An 
account of the Turkish or Russian bath is given 
when, under date 1588, we read how the Russians 
“sometimes (to season their bodies) come out of 
their bathstoves all on a froth, and fuming as hoat 
almost as a pigge at a spit, and presently to leape 
into the river starke naked or to powre cold water 
all over their bodies, and that in the coldest of all 
the winter time.” In the midst of these prosaic 
descriptions and State documents, English and 
foreign, it is curious to come upon the rimed 
messages of George Turberville, the poet, also an 
ambassador to Russia, describing to his ‘* Dancie 
dear” (his special friend Master Edward Dancie) 
how the Russes are 


A poovie passing rude, to vices vile inclinde, 

Folke fit to be of Bacchus’ traine so quafting is 
their kinde. 

Drinke - their whole desire, the pot is all their 
pride, 

The sobrest head doth once a day stand needfull of 


a guide. 


In the account of the earliest travels into Persia 
are many edifying passages describing “the tree 
which beareth Bombasin cotton, or Gossampine,” 
how “Christians become Busormen” or Moham- 
medan converts, &c. 

The most notable portion of vol. iv. consists of 
the immortal description of ‘The Vanquishin 
of the Spanish Armada, Anno 1588,’ and that o 
‘The Honourable Voyage to Cadiz, Anno 1596.’ 
After these things—at the outset of the second 
volume of the folio edition, vol. iv. p. 269 of the 
present reprint—comes a series of early voyages, 
some of them more or less apocryphal, beginning 
before the incarnation of Christ. Many of these 
are brief records derived from Matthew Paris, 
Holinshed, Camden, &c., the Latin text and a 
translation being both given. The voyage of Kin 
Richard I. into Asia is taken from Foxe’s book o 
*Acts and Monuments.’ Very briefly treated are 
the victories of Sir John Hawkwood and the 
travels to Jerusalem, 1399, of Thomas, Lord Mow- 
brey, Duke of Norfolke, banished by Richard II. 


| 
| 


Admirably executed illustrations constitute still 
a delightful feature. The frontispiece to vol. iii. is 
a portrait of Sir Jerome Bowes, looking very gallant 
in his ambassadorial dress, from the picture at 
Charlton Park. A portrait of Abd’ Ullah Khan 
is from a MS. in the British Museum. Others 
follow of Abraham Ortelius, from his ‘Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum,’ and of Gerardus Mercator and 
Jodocus Hondius, from the first English edition 
of Mercator’s ‘ Atlas.’ Burrough’s ‘Chart of the 
Northern Ocean’ is of singular interest. A curious 
picture of a Russian Lodia, or small coaster, a plan 
of Moscow, 1571, and a map of Russia, 1571, are 
also provided. William Cecil, Lord Burghley, is 
the frontispiece to vol. iv., and is succeeded by 
Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, Sir Horatio 
Pallavicini, the Earl of Essex, and Sir Robert 
Southwell. There are also designs of the Ark 
pagel, and many admirably helpful designs of sea 
fights. 


A Brief History of Old English Porcelain and its 
Manufactories. By M. L. Solon. (Bemrose & 
Sons.) 

Tuts splendid and admirably illustrated volume 

is a boon to the collector and the connoisseur. 

With praiseworthy modesty, the author, to whom 

is already owing ‘The Art of the Old English 

Potter,’ atlirms that he claims to have contributed 

no fresh materials to what has been gathered by 

his predecessors. All that he prides himself on 
having done is to have banished from his work all 
that is inaccurate and most that is superfluous. 

That a fair number of works on the subject are in 

existence is proven by the bibliography of British 

books which he adds at the close of his volume. 

He may, however, at least be credited with supply- 

ing in a compact and convenient form a history 

of the great manufactories of English porcelain, 
together with marvellously executed reproductions 
in black or in colour of some of their most character- 
istic products. Before all things Mr. Solon is an 
enthusiast. In his opening page he speaks of 

Oriental porcelain, with its substance ‘“‘as white 

and pure as the petals of a lily”; its texture “as 

dense and translucent as that of the onyx, and as 
soft [qy. smooth?] to the touch as the nacreous 
lining of a shell” ; and the colours with which it is 
enamelled rivalling “ in brilliancy those that glitter 
on the wing of a gorgeous butterfly.” With the 
attempts in bestaadl Os roduce a translucent ware 
his book is concerned. The first recorded effort of 
the kind dates from 1671, when John Dwight made 
experiments in that direction in Fulham. It is 
not, however, till 1745 that the author finds the 
china works at Bow and Chelsea in working order, 
to be followed, a few years later, by those at Derb 

and Worcester. The first attempts to obtain soft 
china by a mixture of chemical substances fused 
into what is called a “ frit” were speedily successful. 

For the account of these processes, and of the 

porcelaine tendre of Vincennes and Saint-Cloud, the 

reader must consult the book. Between 1745 and 

1820 a score different manufactories are described. 

That slight recognition—or, rather, entire neglect 

—is accorded English pottery by foreign historians 

and connoisseurs is attributed in part to the 

fact that writers on the subject borrow, mis- 
understand, and misquote from the somewhat 
antiquated ‘Collection towards a History of 

Pottery and Porcelain’ of Marryat. To Thomas 

Frye, one of the managers of the works at Bow, 
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was granted the first patent relating to the 
invention of English porcelain. On his tomb Frye 
is described as the inventor and first manufacturer 
of porcelain in England. In 1758 the manufacture 
seems to have been at its height, and by 1763 to 
have grievously declined. No other porcelain 
manufactory has been so productive as was Chelsea 
between 1750 and 1764. In the recent sale of Lord 
H. Thynne 3,255. was paid for one pair of Chelsea 
vases, and 5,400. for a set of four representing the 
seasons. We may not be tempted, however, by 
Mr. Solon’s fascinating book to enter upon what 
might easily become a long history. Longton Hall, 
Derby, Swansea, Worcester, Coalport, Plymouth, 
Bristol, Liverpool, Lowestoft, are a few among the 
seats of the craft which are described, and these 
are places in which all sign of the industry is now 
lost. Spode, Minton, Davenport, and Wedgwood 
are all duly noticed. The Rockingham works at 
Swinton, at which vases of exceptional size and 
gorgeous decoration were produced, come last. 
They were opened in 1820, and closed as a failure 
in 1842. Much that is narrated concerning designers, 


painters, &c., is infinitely sad, and the book, with , 


all its splendid specimens of ware, inspires an 
occasional sigh. It is none the less a delightful 


possession and a work ¢/¢ /uxe, to which it is difficult | 
to accord full justice. It is, moreover, issued in a | 


limited edition. 


An Introduction to Breton Grammar. By J. Percy 
Treasure. (Carmarthen, Spurrell & Son.) 

lus author of this little volume reminds us that 
it is not yet quite a year ago that the French 
Minister of Spiritual Affairs issued an arbitrary 
and autocratic edict, which virtually deprived over 
one million Breton people of all effective religious 
instruction by insisting that it should only be given 
through the medium of French. To arrest this 
threatened extinction of an ancient tongue, near 
akin to the Cornish and Welsh, and to bespeak 
attention to it among Bretons generally, Mr. Trea- 
sure has compiled this grammar. He holds that 
the Breton speech bears almost as close a resem- 
blance to the old Cornish as Portuguese does to 
Spanish, though it may be doubted whether a 
Cornishman could ever have held intelligible con- 
verse with a Breton. His work is concise, but 
probably sufficient for those who essay a general 
literary acquaintance with the language of “their 
Armorican relatives in Little Britain.” 


diervard Street and its Neighbourhood. By H. B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A. Lllustrated. (Kegan Paul & 
Co.) 

‘Tuts interesting little pamphlet has been issued to 

commemorate the removal of its publishers to 

Gerrard Street, to the house where Dryden lived 

after his leaving Long Acre, and where he died on the 

Ist of May, 1700. The parish books of St. Anne’s, 

Soho, show, under the heading of ‘“* Gerrard Street 

South,” the amount paid by him for the poll tax 

in 1690 to be as follows :— 


Mr. Draydon: his lady ... one m 
Jane Mason, servant maid we oe 1 
Mary Mason, servant maid ove in 1 


Dryden's house was No. 43, and Macclesfield House 
(Nos. 34 and 35) was immediately opposite Maccles- 
tield Street. Lord Macclesfield died there on Novem- 


ber 4th, 1701, when his son Lord Mohun went to | 


reside there. The “ wicked"’ Lord Lyttelton was 
one of its inhabitants, and, much later, Charles 


Kemble. Mrs. Fanny Kemble refers to it in her 


|*Old Woman's Gossip’ in the Atlantic Monthly, 
| 1875. The house was destroyed by fire in 1888, 
| No. 9, the “* Turk’s Head,” ‘** gained fame as the 
home of the Literary Club founded by Johnson and 
Reynolds in 1764." Gibbon also stayed there, and 
one of the foremost of its members, Edmund 
Burke, lived at No. 37 during the time of the trial 
of Warren Hastings. It was on the table here that 
Burke’s old friend Dr. Brocklesby left the letter of 
2 July, 1788, requesting him to accept “an instant 
present of one thousand pounds which for years 
past by will I had destined, as a testimony of my 
regard, on my decease.” At No. 36 “* David 
Williams, the founder of the Royal Literary Club, 
died. This was originally the office of the Fund.” 
The pamphlet contains a portrait of the poet 
Dryden's house as it was, also the present build- 
ing, and a view of the district from Faithorne’s 
‘om of London, 1658, Gerrard Street and neigh- 
»ourhood from Stow, and a plan of the district at 
the present time. 

We cannot close this notice without congratulat- 
ing Mr. Spencer C. Blackett, the managing director 
of Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., on 
having induced Mr. Wheatley to write this valuable 
contribution to the history of Soho. We heartily 
—_ the firm many years of prosperity in its new 
home. 


Mr. George C. Peacney has issued through 
Messrs. Keliher & Co. a Life of William Savory of 
Brightwalton, with historical notes. It contains 
extracts from his commonplace books in 1778-9, 
and will be of high value to all interested in surgical 
and medical biography. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special atiention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

| Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 

| slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 
A. M. Brymer (“ Who plucked this flower?”).— 
Said at 6 S. xi. 399 to be on a gravestone in Lutter- 
worth Churchyard. See also 7'" 8S. i. 79; iii. 494. 
NOTICE. 
| Editorial communications should be addressed 
| to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
| tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
| lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
| Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
| print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENZZUM contains Articles on 


The PRINCIPLES of MONEY. The STORY of the ZULUS, 
TWO CENTURIES of COSTUME in AMERICA. SONGS ASCRIBED to RAFTERY. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Taskmaster ; Phwbe in Fetters ; The Money God ; The Yellow Diamond; Thyra 
Varrick; Les Sans Scrupules. 

MORE BOOKS on JAPAN. BOOKS for SCHOOLS and STUDENTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Trade-Unionism and British Industry ; The Evolution of Local and Imperial 
Government; The Adventures of Elizabeth in Riigen; The Nibelungenlied and Gudrun in England 
and America; Rigel: an Autumn Mystery ; Contemporary Quotations in English Verse ; Thomas 
Wakefield, Missionary and Geographical Pioneer; Willing’s Press Guide; On Gerrard Street and 
its Neighbourhood ; Days with Sir Roger de Coverley ; ‘Two New “ World’s Classics.” 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

SIR LESLIE STEPHEN; UNPUBLISHED LETTER from WILLIAM WORDSWORTH; ‘The 
POPISH PLQT’; THOMAS CREEVRY, M.P.; The INVENTION of GUNPOWDER; STUDIES 
in the MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITIES ; SALE, 


ALsSo— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Prof. Newcomb’s Reminiscences; Mechanics and Physics; Archwology and Geology; 
Natural History: Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion; Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions ; 
Roman Hayling ; Pompeii; The Fine-Art Society ; Van Wisselingh Gallery ; Exhibition of Pewter 
Plate ; Archeological Notes ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MOSIC :—‘ Amorelle’; Herr Schnabel’s Pianoforte Recital ; Popular Concerts; Herr Kreisler’s Orchestral 
Concert; Mr. B. Hollander’s Orchestral Concert ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ A Man of Honour’; ‘T, Shadwell’; ‘ The Divine Aretino’; ‘ Jézabel’; ‘ Pathelin’; Gossip, 


The ATHENA:UM for February 20 contains Articles on 


OXFORD PAINTED and DESCRIBED, The POPISH PLOT. The CUSTOMS and ART of BENIN. 

The SKINNERS’ COMPANY. A GERMAN BOOK on ATHOS. 

NEW NOVELS:—A Magdalen’s Husband ; Stella Fregelius; The American Prisoner; Kitty Costello ; 
The Rise of Ruderick Clowd; The Kingdoms of this World ; The Sirdar's Oath; The Captain’s 
Daughter; A Woman of Many Moods. 

RECENT VERSE. NEW ENGLAND RECORDS, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Queen Victoria; The Common Sense of Municipal Trading; Ports and 
Docks; Stroud’s Judicial Dictionary; The Poet's Mystery; The Book of Town and Window 
Gardening; A French View of Gladstone; Bibliothéque Hagiographique Orientale; Classical 
Translations ; Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books; National Library; A 
New Life of Tennyson ; Mitchell's Newspaper Press Directory. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

The LATE MASTER of the TEMPLE; UNPUBLISHED LETTERS from DOROTHY WORDS- 
WORTH; EDWARD FITZGERALD; ‘BOLD HANG’EM’; ST. PAUL'S or ST. PETER’S? 
SALES. ALSO — 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Medical Literature ; Symbolic Logic; Societies; Meetings Next Week; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Two Books on Donatello ; Venice and its Story; Versailles; Water-Colours at Messrs, 
Agnew’'s; Gifts of Egyptian Antiquities to Museums ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Mr. Frederick Lamond’s Pianoforte Recital; ‘The Dream of Gerontius’; Richter Concert ; 
‘The Atonement’; Frau Cornelius; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA;:—‘A Queen's Romance’; ‘My Lady of Rosedale’; ‘The Arm of the Law’; ‘Captain 
Dieppe’; Grein’s Dramatic Criticism ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS Athenwum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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been re drawn on a larger scale than formerly. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


‘* A great deal more than mere mechanical guides ; they are intelligent, discreet, and frequently echolarly companions 
which, while competent and careful to lead us by the most attractive paths to the pleasantest sights, tell us just so much 
about what is to be seen as will give the cultivated traveller an intelligent pleasure in his sight-seeing.” — Times. 


ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR YORKSHIRE, 


FOURTH EDITION, REMODELLED AND THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Edited by JOHN W. WALKER, F.S.A. 
670 pp. (Thin Paper), crown 8vo, 28 Maps and Plans, price 14s. 
The Text of this Edition has been extended and largely rewritten. The Maps and Town Plans have been improved and 
greatly increased in number, and the Architectural Plans of Churches and Abbeys, which are also more numerous, have 
The Introduction treats of 
Manufactures, &c., and is acc »mpanied by a very complete Architectural and Technical Glossary. 


gives the most recent information regarding Hotels, Telegraph Offices, Golf Courses, Fishing Ce 
to render the work equally useful to the resident, the archeologist, and the cultivated tourist. 


LIST. 


eology, Botany, History, Antiquities, 
The Index-Directory@ 
, &c., the aim being 


Berkshire. Entirely Rewritten. With 5 Maps 
and Plans. 6s. 

Buckinghamshire. Revised and largely Re- 
written. 2 Maps. 6s. 


Cornwall. 7 Maps and Plans, Eleventh Edition. 
6s. 


Derby, Notts, Leicester, and Stafford. 12 Maps 


and Plans. Third Edition. 9s. 


Devon. 12 Maps and Plans. 
7s. 6d. 


Durham and Northumberland. 


Eleventh Edition. 


5 Maps and 


Plans. 10s. 

Eastern Counties. 7 Maps and Plans. Third 
Edition. 12s. 

Gloucestershire. 3 Maps and Plans. Fourth 
Edition. 6s. 


Hampshire. 8 Maps and Plans, Fifth Edition. 
és, 


Herts, Huntingdon, and Beds. 10 Maps and 
and Plans. 7s. 6d. 


Isle of Wight. Map. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Kent. 7 Maps. Fifth Edition. 7s, 6d. 


The bakes (Westmorland and Cumberland). 
5 Maps 


6s, 


Lancashire. Map. 6s. 


| Lincolnshire. 


Second Edition, Revised and 


largely Rewritten. Map and 3 Plans. 7s. 
Northampton and Rutland. 4 Maps and Plans, 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Oxfordshire. 13 Maps and Plans. 6s. 
Shropshire and Cheshire. 8 Maps and Plans, 
Third Edition. 6s. 
Somerset. 8 Maps and Plans. Fifth Edition. 
6s. 


Surrey. 6 Maps, Fifth Edition, 6¢. 
Sussex. 7 Maps. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
North Wales. 5 Maps, Fifth Edition. 6s, 
South Wales. Map. Fourth Edition, 6s, 
Warwickshire. 10 Maps and Plans. 6s. 


Wilts and Dorset. 9 Maps and Plans. Fifth 
Bdition. 6s. 


Worcester and Hereford. 5 Maps, Fourth 
Badition. 5s. 


England and Wales. Alphabetically Arranged. 
Second Edition. Map. 12s. 


Environs of London. 20 Miles round the Metro- 
polis. 2 Parts. 2is. 

Ireland. 43 Maps and Plans. Sixth Edition, 9s, 

Scotland. 57 Mapsand Plans, Eighth Edition, 
10s. 6d. 


LIST of MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS will be sent on application, | 


London : EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
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